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II. THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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The Outline of Health 


There is an old-fashioned notion that an athletic waist is ugly. This, 
perhaps, is the reason so many women still endure the torture of health 
destroying corsets. They do not know the principle of the 


FERRIS Good Sense 
| Athletic Waist 


The above illustration is a photographic reproduction. Note the lines of 
beauty. See the elastic expansion on the side that allows the waist to breathe 
when you do; that permits you to turn and bend and swing with perfect ease 
and grace. This is but one form of the famous Ferris Waists which you can 
get at your dealers. Send for illustrated Ferris book showing every style, 
size and price. For the infant, the miss and mother. Be sure to get the 
genuine with ‘‘FERRIS GOOD SENSE’’ in red letters sewed on each waist. 


THE FERRIS BROS. COMPANY, 341 Broadway, New York. 
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take with them for their own exclusive use is a 

supply of Ivory Soap. It will save them much 
annoyance and discomfort. To have a pure soap always 
at hand is a great source of satisfaction. Ivory Soap 
is a quick and thorough cleanser, and speedily removes 
the dirt and stain of travel. 
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COLLEGE STUDENTS 

are pretty good judges of “what's what,” and 
usually manage to have about 

the best of everything. The fact 

that nine out of ten use Wil- 

liams’ Shaving Soap, is convinc- 

ing evidence of its superiority. 


Sold in Shaving Sticks and Shaving Tablets throughout the world. 
THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Glastonbury, Conn. 
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“ Cleanliness of body was 
ever esteemed to proceed 
from a due reverence to Cod, 
to society and to ourselves.” 


Bacon 





From the end of the 18 Century 
to the beginning of the 20“ 


PEARS’ SOAP 


has been popularly recognised 
as the clean and cleansing soap. 
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E are happy,’’ said the frail old man, 
with a childlike smile. ‘‘We think 
maybe we are the two happiest in all 
this great ship. See the first-cabin 

passengers up there? They have their long 

chairs. We are in the steerage. They are not 
so happy as we. You want to know why we 
are so happy? All right. We are going to see 

Hans.’’ Then he smiled again. 

‘*Did you think we were immigrants ?’’ said 
the old wife beside him, in a still softer, thinner 
voice. ‘‘We are too old for immigrants. He 
is our son. He is in America. He sends us 
money to come all the way from Sweden and 
live with him, in America. Just think! That 
is the kind of son Hans is!’’ 

“*Yes,’’ said the old man, nodding. ‘‘'They 
have their long chairs, it is true, but we have 
our Hans. ’’ 

‘And Hans has a son now himself,’’ put in 
the old wife, in her plaintive manner. ‘‘Weare 
to see our child, and we are to hold our child’s 
child in our arms before we die.’’ 

‘*Yes, and our Hans has a farm now, almost 
all his own,’’ said Emil. ‘‘He says in a letter, 
‘One, two, three more crops like that last one, 
and this farm will all be mine.’ Want to know 
where in America Hans has his farm? In 
Illinois. It is in America.’ He pronounced 
it “Tlleenoys.” ‘‘We did not think maybe our 
little Hans would live in America in a place 
of such a name. Did we, Christine ?’’ 

‘*Emil, he is not our little Hans any more. 
He is a big Hans. We are his little father 
and mother. That is a joke I make.’’ 

Emil laughed as if he considered it a fine joke. 
Then Christine laughed, too. 

‘‘What do you say? But why should we 
fear? We have plenty money. Hans sent it. 
Do you want to know how much money we 
have? But no; Hans says in the letter that 
we must not show our money to any except the 
man with the blue coat and brass buttons in 
New York. I think maybe you like to see the 
letter. It is full of things we must do to get to 
Hans in America, and see how well he writes! 
I guess ‘maybe he wrote it all in one day. 
Would you think he was a lad so high once? 
Every day twice we read it over. Oh, yes, we 
can read, too. Christine can say it all now 
without reading. Do you wonder that we are 
So happy ?”’ asked the old man. 

“‘Only one week more before we see him, our 
Hans,’’ said Christine to Emil. 

“‘And Hans’s wife, our daughter that we 
have never seen,’’ said Emil. 

‘And we shall see our little grandson—his 
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By jesse Lymch Williams 


name is Emil, too, Hans has written us,’’ put | 


in the grandmother, joyously. 

“‘And the farm that soon is to be Hans’s 
farm. We shall live on it.’’ 

‘*Now you see why we are the happiest in 
this ship ?’’ asked the old woman. ‘‘Good-by! 
Here comes that poor woman with the baby 
with a sick head. I think it is time I hold the 
baby again. In a week we shall hold our own 
grandson baby in America. Just think, Emil!” 

But it took more than a week to reach 
America, for the fair weather did not continue, 
and the steamer was two days overdue. So 
Emil and Christine were all the happier when 
they sighted land at last. 

** Look, Christine, what a beautiful country is 
Hans’s America!’’ 

‘*Yes, I like America,’’ answered Christine, 
and added, ‘‘ Your eyes are better than mine, 
Emil. Can you see Illinois ?’’ 

**No, Christine, not yet. You forget how 
large is America. ’’ 

‘*T see it is very large. Where do we get out ?”’ 

“O Christine, do you forget Hans’s letter? 
It will be long time before we get out in New 
York. Remember, we first must be examined 
at the place of the queer name by the man with 
the glasses, who is a doctor, and the man with a 
badge and buttons with eagles on them, who is 
not a soldier.’’ 

‘Ah, Emil, but my heart beats so I cannot 
think.”’ 

At quarantine the old people were examined 
and passed by the revenue officers and the quar- 
antine physicians, who put tags on them, like 
the rest of the steerage, and marked their 
baggage. ‘Then the steamer proceeded up the 
bay, past Liberty holding out her torch of 
freedom toward the steerage and first-cabin 
passengers alike—and the two old people seemed 
happier with every throb of the screws. 

It seemed to take hours for the steamer to be 
made fast in her dock, and even then those in 
the steerage were obliged to wait their turn and 
be ferried in a big barge round to the very foot 


sians, Poles, Magyars, Servians—all were among 





of Manhattan Island. Here they were put | 
ashore at last, but were not yet free, for they 


were herded like cattle into a gray granite house 
that stood there on the edge of the water to 
receive them. 

‘‘Such fine houses in America!’’ Christine 
heard Emil whisper; but she only nodded. 

It looked like a castle outside, but it was 
gloomy and ill-smelling within. In their turn 
they were taken up some low stairs and into 
the strangest room in America, the examining 
room of the barge office, a large, well-lighted 
place, full of all sorts of people from all over the 
world, echoing to the languages of all nations. 
Italians, Greeks, Portuguese, Germans, Rus- 


those here to-day. Some were weeping, some 
were laughing, some were waiting listlessly as 
if they had been there for days. The cry of 
the babies was the only common language. 

Emil had nothing to say; he merely gazed. 
Christine stood still with eyes closed. It was 
hot, it was foul-smelling, and the strange: 
tongues confused her. 

**Soon we shall be free,’’ whispered Emil. 
Officials in uniform were pushing in and out 
among them. A second medical examination 
was being made upon those just arrived from 
the last steamers. ‘Those already examined 
were seized by blue-coated attendants and 
hustled into various pens, divided off by iron 
railings, round the sides of the room. Each 
nationality was given a pen by itself. 

**Go in there, old lady,’’ said the bluecoat, 
kindly. They did not understand, but went as 
he directed, smiling, and found themselves with 
some of their shipmates again, who hailed them 
as if they were lifelong friends, from whom 
they had been separated for years. 

‘*T will hold your baby if you are tired,” said 
Christine to the mother whose baby had the 
sick head. 

In the center of the room was an open space 
where the officials had their desks. On each 
side the immigrants were being shoved forward 
between the double rows of iron rails which led 
them to the various clerks. Through these iron 
rails, past these clerks, every week the popu- 
lation of a good-sized town passes into America 





and freedom. In the space of one year come 
enough to make a city of the size of our national 
capital. But some there are from every ship- 
load who are sent home again, their hard-earned 
passage-money earned in vain. 

At last it was the turn of the old couple. To 
their amazement and delight, one of the officials 
spoke to them in their own language. ‘‘Come 
with me, old grandfather and grandmother,’’ 
he said, kindly. 

How good it sounded, here in far -away 
America, to hear their own sweet, soft, beloved 
Swedish! They wanted to ask him his name, 
and where in Sweden he had lived, and 
whether he had sent for his parents, and 
especially if he knew Hans. But he was 
hurrying them along to the open space in the 
middle of the room, where the desks of the 
officials stood. 

“Do not fear, Christine,’’ Emil said. ‘‘Only 
those who are diseased or paupers or bad people 
are sent back again. We have no disease, and 
we are not paupers, and I think maybe we are 
not bad people. This is the last examination.’’ 

‘*Your name?” began the clerk, dipping his 
pen. 

Both answered at once, smiling broadly. 

*‘One at a time, please. Where were you 
born ?’’ 

‘*We answered all those questions before we 
started for America,’’ said Christine, who was 
becoming tired. ‘The man put them down on 
a paper. Have you lost the paper?’’ 

**Hush, Christine! Remember Hans’s letter. 
Soon we shall be through.’’ 

The examination went on. 

When they were asked, ‘‘How much money 
you got?’’ Emil leaned over and whispered to 
the clerk. 

**Rich, eh ?’’ said the official, smiling. 

‘*Yes,”’ said Emil, smiling back at him. 
Christine nodded. 

The clerk said, ‘‘ Let’s see it.’’ 

“Hans said no.’’ 

‘Oh, I won’t take it. That’s right —all 
right. ‘That’s enough. Now, who’s to take 
care of you old people ?’”’ 

‘‘Hans,’’ said Emil. ‘‘He is our son. He 
lives in Illinois. He has a farm—almost —’’ 

‘*And a baby,’’ said Christine. 

‘*Yes, yes, but where is he now? 
come to meet you ?”’ 

“*No, he can’t leave the farm.’’ 

**No, and the baby,’’ put in Christine. 

‘*How are you two going to get to him and 
the baby ?’’ 

“The cars. 


Hasn’t he 


Never fear. All right. See, 

















he has told us all in this 
letter—we will let you look 





They had never had a 
telegram before. 





at it. See how well he 
writes, and he was a little 
boy when he left us!’’ 

‘*Bat who’s going to take 
charge of you till you are 
put in his care? Didn’t he - 





By the Honorable GROVER CLAVELAND 
6x-President .of the United States 


**Oh, I fear it will be bad 
news!’? Her hand trembled 
so that the attendant finally 
read it for them. 

“It is your own telegram 
returned, marked ‘ Not 











send any one to meet you 
and take you out there to 
Illinois ?’” 

‘See the letter. He tells 
us all. He tells us where to 
get dinner and how to find 
the train—you go to the 
ferry - boat, you then bay 
‘Chicago’ —’’ 

‘Detain for S. L,’’ said 
the official. ‘* Take them 
down to the detention pen.’’ 

Another man in a blue coat 
led them away. “‘It’ll be 
all right, I guess,’’ he told 
them. ‘‘You’ll have to be 
examined by the board of 
special inquiry later. No, 
you aren’t criminals. Good- 
by! No, 1 haven’t time to 
explain. Good-by!’’ 

In the ‘‘detention pen’’ 
they found several of their 
shipmates, who, like them, 
were being detained for fur- 
ther examination, among 
them a yotng Russian, who 
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spoke many languages. 
Emil asked him about their 
plight. 








iLL thoughtful men who are concerned for the welfare of our country agree that 
great seriousness attaches to that period in the life of our youth which 
immediately precedes their entrance upon the stage of independent citizenship. 
Sermons, essays, lectures and orations without number have been written and 
spoken, emphasizing the relative importance of the factors supposed to consti- 
tute a preparation for this entrance, and for a career of civic usefulness. 
Although it may therefore be impossible to deal with a subject so trite as 
our youth’s responsibility of citizenship, without going over ground that has 
already been traversed, the subject is so important that its reiterated discussion 
ought not to be altogether unprofitable. 
In this land of ours Citizenship has a far deeper significance to the youth who are about 
to take places among tHoSe who do the work of fully grown men in the affairs and activities 
of life than it can have to the youth of any other country. A nation whose citizens have in 
equal shares the right of self-government, and the power of determining what laws shall 
regulate their conduct, as well as the selection of their agents to enforce such laws, cannot 
well accomplish its mission or vindicate itself in the sight of differently governed nations, 
unless its people are patriotic, intelligent, APN and honest. 
necessary qualities of American good citizenship. 
We cannot have the slightest doubt that for a people having these qualities, our 
government is the best that has ever been created; nor need we fear for its perpetuity and 
greatness while such a people have it in their keeping. 
In view of these considerations, we might reasonably and naturally expect to find 
American good citizenship spontaneously springing up and growing in the heart and mind 


These are the 


- found.’ So they returned it, 
you see. Probably don’t de- 
liver'so far into the country.’’ 
Christine had turned her 
head to the dark of the cor- 

ner. Emil did not dare look 

at her. He was opening his 
wallet. ‘‘Friend,’’ he said to 


44 the clerk, ‘‘here, you take 
it all. You go to Hans in 
® Illinois and tell him. He 
a will come and he will give 

you more,’’ 
cas The clerk laughed kindly. 
: “It’s too long a trip. Can’t 
“ do it,” he said. ‘‘I’d lose 
e my job. ‘Tell you what, 
though, Emil, I’ll take 


enough to telegraph out there 
to the operator. You see, 
they may look him up and 
deliver the message if we 
offer money. No, this is 
enough.’’ 

He then telegraphed to the 
town in Illinois, asking if a 
man of that name was known, 
and offering suitable payment 
for delivering the message. 
It was long after dark when 
the answer came back: ‘‘ Has 
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The Russian laughed at o ae . 
Emil. ‘Old people and the of every man claiming the advantages of our cre aan and a rule. left here with family. Pres- 
infirm,’’ he explained, ‘‘who e It must be admitted, however, that our restless business activity and our engrossing « ent address unknown. ”? 
are dependent upon others o prosecution of plans and schemes for material betterment have to such an extent choked s When the clerk read this, 
for support, are not admitted, this natural growth that the necessity of its ee and stimulation has become plainly old Christine sank down on 
even if they have _—-* e apparent. ” wa the floor. _ cried with a 
cash, unless they can i- quavering voice: 
rectly turned over to some e Beyond doubt the most promising field for this cultivation and stimulation is found ‘ ““Q Hans, my son, where 
one responsible for their care among thosé who are about to enter manhood and take on the responsibilities of American are you?’ 
and maintenance.’’ a citizenship; and fortunately the soil they offer for this work is not yet hardened by a feverish * **Christine, I think it will 
‘*What will become of us, 0 desire for accumulation, nor overgrown by the weeds of sordid scheming. o be all right,’’ said Emil, 
wt ag on gr ne ies a I sometimes fear that there is a feeling among our youth that the simple love of country _— eee — bg 
ey Ww ( you. P P a lesert parents, 
Send you back at the expense “ay ser country’s sake is a very proper thing for children, but that different and more prac- \*av Christine. We shall see him 
of the steamship company. 0 tical matters are better suited to those who have passed beyond the days of childhood. 0 pretty soon. Wait till to- 
I expect to be deported my- This is a very dangerous and a very disgraceful notion for any one to entertain who morrow.”’ 
self. This is no free country.’” e anticipates an éarly share in the responsibilities of citizenship. No one is too old to bl “Come, old people, you'll 
I think, said Emil, r.) celebrate the Fourth of July, and to celebrate it in such a way as will remind him of the o have to go down to the island 
slowly, ‘‘*maybe Hans forgot in 4 ift € the d for the night and sleep on the 
about that. Christine, that “2 meaning and significance of the day. ; . le barge; to-morrow you can 
poor woman’s baby has a It is unfortunate that the mere book-learning obtained in our schools and colleges does come back here and wait. 
disease on its: head; they a not necessarily tend to fit our youth for their approaching responsibilities. One may delve o Come, young ones.’’ 
must go back to the father- deeply in mathematics, languages, philosophy and kindred branches of study and yet be The children were glad of 
land. You comfort her.’’ ad Nene eo Z * the excitement, but the old 
“ug “ very deficient in good citizenship. ’ 2 
Yes, Emil; but I f , + P | lowly, as if 
cg senda 7” a How, then, shall the necessity for a constant reénforcement of this good citizenshi e ee eo 
we, too, need comforting.’’ ’ ’ ty g itizenship they had grown still older. 
“That baby has favus; & from the youth of our country be met? Manifestly by teaching our children through ee ‘* Emil, I feel it in my 


it’s a scalp disease,’’ said the 
Russian. ‘ They’ll go back, 
too.’”’ Then he added, ‘‘ Per- 
haps the board of special 
inquiry will let you through. 
But they won’t let me!” 
he growled. ‘This is no free 
country.’’ 

It was afternoon when 
Emil and Christine were led 
up-stairs to the secluded cor- 
ner room occupied by the five 
members of the board of 
special inquiry, who sit be- 
hind a great desk all day, 
and render decisions from 
which there is no appeal— 
except sometimes to the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury. 

‘Do not ery, Christine!’’ 














bilities. 








Emil whispered to her. 





“They are kind men—that 
one there with the white 
mustache, perhaps he has 














grandchildren of his own.’’ 

Emil and Christine were 
soon called up to the desk and their story gone 
over once more. The kind-looking old gentle- 
man to whom Christine appealed smiled, but 
shook his head. ‘‘'Take them down,’’ he said 
in English. ‘‘Do what you can forthem. ‘Tele- 
graph their people. If no answer, send them 
back on the returning steamer. Next case.’’ 

‘*Christine, he looked kind. I think maybe 
he said kind things. Do you suppose maybe he 
knows Hans in Illinois ?”’ 

‘*Emil, 1 fear he did not say good things. 
See, we are being led back into the pen with 
the poor woman whose baby has the sick head. 
Ah, poor little baby, come let me hold you. 
We are all sad together now.’’ 

The clerk who spoke Swedish now came to 
them, and in a kind manner explained that he 
was going to telegraph to Hans; that it would 
be all right, he thought. But he could not tell 
what the board of special inquiry said. 

Emil gave him the address, but could not say 
whether there was a telegraph office near by or 
not. He had never sent a telegram before and 
did not quite understand it. He knew that 
Hans lived far from the post-office, because he 
went to it only twice a week. 

‘*I think it will be all right,’’ he said to 
Christine. 

**See there out of the window, Emil!’”’ cried 





Christine. ‘‘ There is Carl and there is Hannah, 
and there are the family from Stockholm. 
They have forgotten to say farewell to their 
pfriends, Emil and Christine. ’”’ 

Outside by the little park new Americans 
were getting into express wagons, and driving 
happily, excitedly away, with wonder in their 
eyes. Some of these were shipmates to whom 
the old people had been kind. To some they 
had given money; to all, smiles and kind 
wishes. These people were never to see the 
old couple again, but they did not even look 
back to wave good-by. 

Overhead the elevated railroad-trains hurried 
up-town, carrying free Americans hither and 
thither. But Emil and Christine waited and 
waited in a pen along with paupers, criminals 
and children who were to be deported, all caged 
up like cattle. The Russian was there. As 
he had predicted, he also was to be deported, 
because he answered a description the officers 
held in their desk of a criminal not wanted in 
this country. 

Here were three children, waiting and getting 
sleepy as they waited, with tags tied to them 
like packages of merchandise. They were 
orphans, consigned to some one away out in 
Oregon. The eldest, a girl, was holding the 
youngest, a little boy, whose head nodded on her 








precept and example, in the surroundings of their home life, its lessons and the elements 
that constitute it — patriotism, public spirit and honesty. 
If this is faithfully done we may hope that as their years advance, and as they gain 
inspiration and delight from the study of our nation’s history and from a familiarity with 
the lives of its heroes, our youth and children will approach manhood realizing the sacred 
trust it imposes, and manifesting a glad willingness worthily to discharge its responsi- 
If we are able to draw recruits to the ranks of our manhood from such a supply, 
and if we shall find among the great body of our American youth a keen appreciation of 
“patriotic duty and a resolution already formed to reserve from whatever business and 
occupations they may undertake sufficient time and effort for the adequate discharge of 
their responsibilities of citizenship, we shall have a sure guarantee of our nation’s continued 
greatness and happiness. 


bones, we shall never, never 
see our child again. Ah, 
Hans, are you dead?” 

But this time Emil did 
not answer. 

The steamer was making 
ready to sail for Europe. 
Emil and Christine were in 
the bow with other steerage 
passengers —a different lot, 
of course, from those with 
whom they had come into 
this country. These had 
been here long. Some had 
made their fortunes, and were 
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starting for the fatherland 
to enjoy them. Others were 
going after wives or relatives. 
All were excited or happy. 
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**Cry no more, Christine.’’ 

‘*Emil, I was thinking we 
are not the most happy of all 
in the steamer this time.’’ 








shoulder. The second, also a boy, had been 
crying, but he was now too much interested in 
the many vessels seen from the window plying 
in and out in the harbor to think about his 
misfortune very long. 

** Emil,’’ said Christine, “I think likely 
Hans and Besida are putting their son to bed 
now in Illinois.” 

“Yes, Christine, I think maybe they are.” 

‘*Emil, what will they say at home if we 
come back ?’’ 

**Christine, wait till we get the telegram.’’ 

**You are always brave, Emil.’’ 

Other steamers came in. Other immigrants 
had been examined. Whistles blew in the 
harbor. More ‘‘L’’ trains went roaring up the 
length of the crowded island called New York. 
Within, the passengers read newspapers or were 
busy with their own thoughts and cares. Emil 
and Christine waited. 

The children went to sleep again. The waves 
swashed against the battery wall outside. 

‘*Here’s the telegram for you, old man,” 
said the official. 

‘*The telegram, Christine! Will you open 
it?” 

‘*No, Emil, you open it. It is addressed to 
you.”’ 

‘*No, Christine, you have your glasses on.” 





**Cheer up, Christine, we 
still have friends left in 
Sweden. They will not desert us in our old 
age. We were good neighbors to all.’’ 

‘*But they will say that our son was cruel— 
that he deserted us in our old age. That I 
cannot stand. Our little farm, Emil, and all 
our stock are sold. What shall we do now? 
We are too old to do much work.’’ 

‘*Hans always sends us money every month.”’ 

**But where is Hans now ?”’ 

“O Christine, do not cry.’’ 

‘* Ah, Emil, I did want to look upon our son’s 
face once more before I died. I yearn to hold 
our son’s little son in my arms just once. 
Then I would die so happy, Emil.’ 

“But, Christine, let us be glad those three 
orphan children are on the train for Oregon, 
anyway. ” 

‘* All ashore that’s going ashore!’ shouted a 
voice on the upper deck, first on one side and 
then on the other. The loading derricks were 
panting and rattling as if in a hurry to finish 
everything up in the next minute. Black smoke 
was pouring from the big funnels. The seamen 
were preparing to haul in the long, steep gang- 
planks. As usual, some one was late in reach- 
ing the steamer. 

‘*Hurry up, there!’’ they shouted at him, as 
he ran down the dock toward the steamer, crying 
out to it to wait. Those comfortably established 
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on board wondered idly if he would make it. 
Even Emil and Christine could not help watch- 
ing him through their tears. ‘‘See how he 
hurries—the big man down there, Christine!’’ 

He flew up the gangplank, a tall, strong 
man, with skin much darker than his light 
beard. His eyes were blue, and they were 
looking here and there. 

‘*Why, Emil, he is looking at us! He is 
running to us! He is shouting something to us 
by name—the beloved language!’’ 

As he reached the main deck, straight to 
Emil and Christine he dashed, shouting, 
‘*Mother—father—come! There’s no time to 
lose! You did not come on the appointed day. 
This your baggage? Follow me! Yes, I can 
carry it all. You follow me—don’t trip here. 
Step up, easy now, mother! Make way, there! 
Don’t be frightened, little mother—they won’t 
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CROWD was gathered about the door of 
the ‘‘Sereamer’’ bicycle agency as Jack 
Forbes came down the principal street of 
the California city where was his home. 

‘‘Hi, Jack! Look here!’’ called a boy he 
knew ; and pressing in among the throng, Jack 
soon gained the front rank. 

On an improvised platform in the big doorway 
stood the largest parrot cage he had ever seen. 
In it was ‘a huge brown-and-white bird, and 
attached to the top of the cage was a placard 
which read: 

This is an American Eagle. He was caught 
three weeks ago in the hills back of Mount Diablo. 
He is supposed to be about ten months old, and 
rides a “Screamer” bicycle. 

The last item of this announcement passed 
among the crowd as a great joke. ‘‘Good old 
bird o’ freedom!’’ Jack heard one boy say to 
another. ‘‘ Bet he’s a scorcher!’’ 

**Sure!’’ was the response. ‘‘Ain’t he the 
American eagle ?’’ 

The great bird looked sulky and disheartened, 
and he sat huddled up on his perch, with his 
shoulders raised. 

‘*He’s nothing to be proud of for looks,’’ 
Jack thought, as he watched him. ‘‘Acts more 
like a sheep than an eagle.”’ 

Just then the eagle stretched his wings until 
they met the closely circling bars of the cage. 
He turned angrily to see what the obstruction 
was, then squatted close again, looking more 
sullen than ever. Jack noted that his wing 
feathers were broken and rumpled. The bird 
must often have bruised the wings against the 
wires of the cage. 

The eagle turned his head again by and by, 
and this time his bright, untamed eyes gazed 
full into Jack’s. There was nothing sheeplike 
in their yellow blaze. The eyes seemed to the 
boy to be full of rage and pain and despair. 
Jack knew well those ‘‘hills back of Mount 
Diablo,’’ their rocky fastnesses and shaggy 
sides, ‘wind-swept on the oceanward slopes. 
How often he had roamed them, joying in his 
vacation freedom! How strange, after them, 
must the too narrow cage seem to the great, 
wild eagle! Jack felt a little sore-hearted at 
the thought. 

‘*Tt’s a shame!’’ he muttered to himself, and 
turned away, full of boyish indignation. ‘‘A 
nice way that to treat the bird of freedom !’’ 

He awoke that night remembering the eagle. 
What was the mighty bird thinking of, sitting 
on that miserable perch in his cramped prison? 
Jack wondered if those fierce yellow eyes were 
closed. Did the eagle long for the hills as 
he himself remembered longing so often on 
springtime days, when the sunshine outside the 
schoolroom windows was more than usually 
enticing ? 

‘Tf I had him I’d set him free,’’ he thought, 
as he turned over in bed. He was really trying 
to turn away from an idea that just then 
intruded itself —he might buy him of the 
Screamer people. 

But Jack did not want to entertain that idea. 
He had set his heart upon a Screamer wheel, 
and had for a year been saving all the money 
he could earn by odd jobs done out of school 
hours, besides all that had been given him at 
Christmas and on his birthday. Even his 
Fourth of July money had gone into this fund, 
and the Screamer began to look very near 
indeed. 

‘*They’d want a lot of money for it,’’ he said, 
stubbornly, to himself. ‘I can’t afford it. 
Besides, I didn’t catch the eagle; it’s none of 
my business.’’? But that plea did not lessen his 
sympathy for the bird. 

“Don’t see why I should buy him!’’ he 
groaned, turning over again. ‘‘My folks have 
done plenty for the American eagle, anyhow.’’ 

They had certainly done their duty. Jack’s 
great-grandfather had fallen at Bunker Hill, a 
great-uncle had died at Lundy’s Lane, and his 
father had left an arm at Antietam. But 
reflection on their brave deeds seemed in some 
Way to give poignancy to his sentiment regarding 
the caged eagle. 

In the morning he knew what he meant to 




















raise the plank now. I could not wait longer. 
I wondered why you did not come, so I came to 
meet you. Besida is staying at her cousin’s in 
the next county. That’s right—hére we are, 
safe and sound. Thank God!’’ 

‘“* Blang-glang!’’ went the engine - bell. 
** Clank-clatter-er-er!’’ went the gangplank, 
and ‘‘Hroooot!’’ started the hoarse whistle, 
as the great steamer began backing out of the 
dock to go to Europe, while on two trunks on 
shore sat old Emil and old Christine, with their 
big son kneeling before them, a strong arm 
round each. 

“Thank God! thank God!’’ cried Christine. 
**Now let us die happy, for we have seen our 
son once more.’’ The old man bowed his head. 

**No, mother and father,’’ said Hans, smiling. 
“You must first see Besida and little Emil. 
They are waiting for you in Ilinois.’’ 
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do, and he set about it with a will. It was 
Saturday morning, and he already had permis- 
sion to go on a tramp among his well-beloved 
hills, so his plan was easily matured. 

The eagle was already on exhibition when 
Jack made his appearance at the bicycle agency 
with the contents of his savings-bank in his 
pocket. It was early yet, however, and a crowd 
had not gathered. 

‘‘Cheer up, old fel- 
low!’’ Jack whispered, 
as he passed the bird 
and entered the store. 
“*T’ll soon. have you out 
of this.”’ 

‘* What’ll you take 
for the eagle?’’ he 
asked of Tom Gerding, 
the junior member of 
the firm of Gerding 
Brothers. 

‘Oh, Fred won’t 
sell,’’ was the reply. 
“*I would; I’m sick of 
the crowd it draws. 
Besides, the bird’s 
going to —’’ 

He checked himself “~¥ 
just in time. It would 
not do to tell a prospec- 
tive customer that the 
bird was going to die. 
Fred might conclude 
to sell; he had himself i a 
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of it?’ asked Fred 


“Oh, I want him,’ 
Jack said, evasively. 

‘*Well, so do I,’’ was the reply; ‘‘ anda 
soldier from the Presidio wanted him yester- 
day; wanted him just five dollars’ worth. 
Then a saloon man across the bridge wanted 
him eight dollars’ worth; but I thought I 
wanted him twelve dollars’ worth myself.’’ 

**Would you take ten dollars for him ?’’ Jack 
asked, eagerly. 

**Ves. ” 

‘*How’ll I carry him?” Jack asked. 

**Oh, I’ll lend you the parrot cage. You can 
return it when you get another made. He 
ought to have a bigger place, anyway.’’ 

**Yes, I’d give him one,’’ Jack said, grimly. 

So Jack got the eagle for ten dollars, and 
promised to return the cage the next day. He 
had an awkward time with his purchase. The 
cage was too tall and too heavy to carry by 
the big ring at the top, and the eagle took an 
unpleasant interest in Jack’s fingers when he 
undertook to lift it by the wires. At last, 
however, the boy procured the handle of an old 
broom and thrust it through the cage, so that 
the ends projected at two sides, forming handles 
by means of which, although with plenty of 
difficulty, he managed to carry the heavy thing. 

He meant to take the eagle as far toward the 
hills as the local train would carry him, and 
there set the creature free. 

The bird of freedom was at once the center of 
interest when Jack boarded the train, and the 
boy had all he could do to answer the questions 
asked about him. 

“Got a ticket for him ?’’ the conductor asked, 
facetiously. 

“No. Shall I pay?’’ 

“Oh, no. I guess the American eagle can 
ride free on this line.’’ 

‘*Lucky he has some freedom,’’ a gentleman 
who heard the speech said to his companion. 
“Tt seems hard to think of the American eagle 
in a cage like that!’’ 

“It is too bad, Graham,’’ said the other. 
“T declare, it makes me indignant to see that 
eagle! Let’s buy him and set him free.’’ 
“Good! I’m with you!’’ 

The train was nearing the last station, and in 











this particular car there were no passengers left 
but Jack and the two young men. 

“Want to sell the eagle, boy?’’ Graham 
asked. 

The word ‘‘boy’’ ruffled Jack, so he an- 
swered rather shortly, ‘‘No; ’tisn’t for sale.’’ 

“Oh, come. We’ll pay your price. Where 
did you get the bird ?’’ persisted the other. 

**Bought it.’’ 

“I wish you would sell,’’ Burton now inter- 
posed. ‘‘What is such an eagle worth ?’’ 

**T paid ten dollars for this one.’’ 

‘Whew! You wanted him pretty bad! 
Would you take fifteen for him ?’’ 

“He isn’t for sale.”” Jack was growing as 
sulky as his eagle, for he felt that he was being 
badgered. The young men, however, only 
became the more determined. They consulted 
together for a moment, and then Burton said: 

**T’ll tell you what. We’ll give you twenty 
dollars for your eagle. Certainly that’s all he’s 
worth. We’re offering you two eagles for one, 
don’t you see ?’’ and he smiled persuasively. 

Jack hesitated. Twenty dollars was a lot of 
money. ‘‘What do you want of the eagle ?’’ he 
asked. 

**T’ll tell you,’’ Graham said, quietly. ‘‘We 
think it too bad to keep an American eagle 
captive, and if you sell this one to us we shall 
set it free.’ 

Then there came to Jack the meanest temp- 
tation he had ever known. He knew that 
these gentlemen were telling the truth. Why 
not sell the eagle? It would have freedom, and 


he could then buy the wheel he coveted. It | 














my way out here with him, and I wouldn’t 
have sold him if you hadn’t said you’d free 
him. But I let you pay me all that money, 
and you did it because you thought I was going 
to keep him a prisoner; and the cage isn’t 
mine, anyhow. I’ll have to ask you to give 
me that back. You must take the money back, 
but you two must set the eagle free. You’ve 
got a better right than I to do that.’’ 

Graham had the boy’s hand, with another 
hand on his shoulder. 

‘*You are a good American and a gentle- 
man,’’ he said, at last. ‘‘Burton and I are to 
blame that we did not ask you what you meant 
to do with the eagle. We ought not to have 
taken things for granted.’’ 

**You’ll take the eagle out and turn him 
loose ?’’ said Jack. ‘‘I’ll wait for you here.’’ 

*‘Oh, no,”’ said Burton. ‘‘I’ve got a plan. 
This bird is yours, that’s certain, but you 
should let us stand a third of the cost of this 
eagle. ‘Then we will climb the hills together 
and see him off,—see him spread himself, —and 
we’ll all be happy together. What do you say?’ 

Jack could not resist this appeal, and the 
three went on into the hills, up to where, across 
the valley, they could see Mount Diablo’s 
shaggy head. There they unhooked the bottom 
of the cage, and removed the wire top. 

The eagle flapped about and gave a hoarse 
cry, but finally righted himself and crawled 
out. To their disappointment, however, he 
only sat stupidly down on the ground, making 
no effort to fly. 

Jack touched him with the broom-handle, and 


was not such a bad thing todo. No one would | he moved sullenly aside. In doing so, however, 


ever know. He had been willing to give up the | he stretched his wings a little. 





HE REACHED FORTH HIS WINGS AND FLAPPED THEM STRONGLY. 


wheel for the sake of the eagle. Now would it | 
not be quixotic to throw away this manifest | 
reward for the sacrifice he had stood ready to | 
make ? 


‘* You couldn’t get more for it anywhere | 


else,’’ Burton said, mistaking the cause of the 
boy’s hesitation. How could he guess that 
Jack’s honor was at stake? 

**Well—you can have him,’’ Jack said, at 
last. 

* All right,’’ cried Graham, ‘‘and here’s our 
station !’’ He handed Jack out a shining gold 
piece; the two young men seized the broom- 
handle, and Jack was left alone in the train. 

He sat staring at the coin in his hand while 
the engine puffed and whistled past him, to be 
attached to the other end of the train. A gate- 
man passed through the car, reversing the seats, 
and looked at him curiously. 

**Struck a bonanza ?’’ he asked. 

‘Yes, that is—no—oh! It isn’t mine! 
Where did those men go?’’ and rushing to the 
door, Jack sprang from the now moving train 
and stared about him. 

He was filled with horror for the thing he 
had done. He had as good as stolen that 
money. He had cheated the men—and ‘worse 
still, he had cheated himself out of the good 
thing he might have done. Oh, the pity of it! 
Was it too late? Where had those men gone? 

Growing more calm, he presently spied them 
sauntering along a road toward the hills, bearing 
the great cage between them—the cage, he now 
remembered, that he had promised to return. 
Oh, to regain possession of it and of the power 
to free the eagle at his own cost! Swiftly he 
sped up the road. 

He was out of breath when he reached the | 
two men; out of breath and unable to speak, 
but he thrust the coin into Graham’s hand and | 
stood before him, trying to fight back the tears 





of shame that would come swelling to his eyes. 
‘‘What on earth is it all about?’’ Graham 
said, at last, and Jack blurted out the story. 
**T cheated you!’’ he said, in bitter self-accu- | 
sation. ‘I bought that eagle to set him free. 
I couldn’t bear to see him in a cage. I was on 


They met 
no confining wires, and he 
stretched them farther. 
Then he raised his head 
and looked about him at the 
earth, the hills, the high, 
wide sky. He reached forth 
his wings and flapped them 
strongly — how they must 
have ached! The broad 
pinions raised a wind that 
brushed across the faces of 
the watchers, but still the 
eagle did not rise. 

Again his wings spread 
and fluttered, and at a third 
attempt he raised his body 
a little from the ground ; but 
it was nearly twenty min- 
utes before he finally suc- 
ceeded in flapping heavily 
to a stunted oak that grew 
near by. Here he perched, 
while the three watched 
him, bareheaded. 

At last, with a great 
scream, the eagle suddenly 
pitched himself forward 
upon the air. For an in- 
stant he seemed about to 
fall; then the mighty, out- 
stretched wings caught the 
current, and the bird began 
to mount. Higher, higher, 
above the trees, above the 
hills, far against the sky he 
flew, until he became a mere 
| speck in the distance. Then the watchers 
looked at one another, and each felt happier to 
‘have shared with others the pleasure of that 
| good deed. 

AKA 


STRATFORD HISTORIANS. 
By Arthur Folweil. 


N Stratford-on-Avon, where Shakespearean 
| pilgrims pay their summer homage, the 

schoolboys have a sober sense of duty. 
Their duty is to tell travellers all about Shake- 
speare. The stranger in the dreamy town 
walks with delight through its quaint streets. 
Suddenly he looks down. Whence comes that 
buzzing? No, he is not mistaken. It comes 
from a group of schoolboys. 

‘*William Shykespeare, the gryte poet,’’ they 
are almost humming in chorus, ‘‘was born in 
Stratford-on- Avon in 1564—the ’ouse in 
which he dwelt may still be seen—’is father 
in the gryte poet’s boyhood was ’igh bailiff of 
the plyce—one who shykes a spear is the mean- 
ing of ’is nyme,’’ and so on, in an even mono- 
tone, undisturbed and tranquil, almost like the 
distant hum of bees. 

That is about all the stranger can understand. 
The rest is lost in faint, incoherent mumblings, 
only an occasional word being at all intelligible. 
The boys do not look at any one in particular. 
One gazes vacantly across the street, another at 
his shoes, still another at the sky; but all unite 
in telling the one weird tale. For it, of course, 
they expect to be tipped. 

The tourist, used as he may be to guides and 
their parrot-like descriptions, is amazed by the 
Stratford boys. As he listens to their chant he 
is at first inclined to say: 

**What’s all this about ?’’ 

But he gets over that bravely. Interrupt the 
Stratford youth in his studied story of the bard, 
and he will start again at the very beginning, 
without stopping to answer the question. He 
will show no surprise, no vexation; he will 


| simply commence all over again. 


The story the boys tell is not contained in 
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any accepted life of Shakespeare. Any one 
who can comprehend it will find it a collection 
There is never a laugh in 


of local traditions. 






with a valise, an over- 

coat and a medicine- 
chest swung off the car at 
the corner, and ran ap the 
steps of Number 876. A 
rousing ring brought Katie 
to the door. 

The gaslight revealed the 
curiosity on her energetic Irish face, but the 
young man stood, hardly visible, in the shadow. 

‘*Are the Wallaces at home?’’ he inquired, 
in a carefully muffled voice. 

Katie peered, but the darkness disclosed 
nothing. 

‘*T’ll see,’’? she announced, with dignity. 
** Will ye step inside ?’’ 

The deep voice from the door-step declined 


A YOUNG man burdened 


with thanks. Katie lingered. 
‘‘Sir,”’ she reminded him, ‘‘what name shall 
I give ?”’ 


The young man fumbled and found a card, 
and Katie retreated, with chin majestic- 
ally in air. But two steps past the 
stairway her eye fell on the bit of card- 
board. It bore the name of Dr. Fred S. 
Wallace. 

She turned swiftly. ‘‘Ye impostor!’’ 
she ejaculated, with mingled delight and 
chagrin. ‘‘Ye black-hearted impostor, 
to be deceivin’ me! Come in an’ let me 
see ye! Hiven be praised, ’tis yerself!’’ 

‘*?Tis myself,’’ he assured her, in his 
own big, hearty, boyish voice. ‘*And, 
Katie, I see ’tis yourself! Where are the 
folks? Where’s dad? And Maud? Is 
grandma well? Where’s Winnie?’ 

**At supper, an’ if you'll jist bide 
here —’’ 

But the dining-room door swung open, 
and out flew a tall slip of a girl with 
bright eyes and heavy hair, an exceedingly 
pretty girl, a very excited girl, who threw 
her arms about his neck and hugged him 
rapturously. 

‘‘O Buddie!’’ she exclaimed. ‘‘You— 
you! And nobody in the whole house 
expecting you till to-morrow !’’ 

**Couldn’t wait,’’ he explained, hold- 
ing her off to look at her. ‘‘'Telegraphed 
uncle I couldn’t stop at Chicago, and 
came straight home. My, Winnie, what 
a girl you’ve grown to be! Not much 
chance for practice here. And you prom- 
ised I should be your doctor, sis!’’: 

Winnie blushed for pleasure,—it was 
an old-time bargain,—and gave way to 
the others: Maud, the serene elder sister, 
who put up her lips to be kissed, and 
grandma, who patted his hand, and 
Doctor Wallace himself, who never lost 
his head in the sick-room, but was now 
flourishing his napkin at his son and offering 
to shake hands with the carving-knife. 

‘*Spare me, dad!’’ pleaded Doctor Fred, 
eluding the proffered blade. ‘‘Use it on the 
roast beef. I’m as hungry as a bear.’’ 

‘*Right ye are!’’ put in Katie, regretfully. 
** Tis only roast beef, but if ye had waited till 
to-morrow there’d have been —”’ 

‘*The fatted calf,’’ laughed Doctor Fred. 
**Thank you, this is best. Everything just the 
same, please, just as if the two years were 
nothing. Winnie, where is my blue-rimmed 
cup—the one you broke the handle of ?’’ 

**Still in splints and plaster of Paris, I sup- 
pose,’’ returned Winnie. ‘‘Maud, set his place 
and I’ll get the cup.” 

‘*What a girl she’s grown to be!’’ repeated 
Doctor Fred, gazing after her admiringly. 
‘‘She’s changed—how she’s changed !’’ 

‘*Yes, she’s changed,’’ admitted Maud, with 
trouble in her loving voice. ‘‘And, Fred —’’ 

‘*What, Maud ?’’ 

‘You mustn’t tease her the way you used to, 
because —’’ 

‘*Because what, Maud ?’’ 

But ‘Winnie returned with the blue-rimmed 
cup, and Doctor Fred, after a puzzled moment, 
sank with a sigh of satisfaction into his old 
place. 

“My, but this is good!’’ he said. 

Indeed it was good, with Maud pouring his 
tea behind the bunch of winter roses, and 
his father proudly beaming at him through his 
glasses, and grandma helping him slyly to the 
things she knew he liked, and Winnie at his 
elbow chattering like a magpie for sheer 
happiness. 

In truth, Winnie was the best part of it all. 

She was his old pet and boon companion, 
and it pleased him to think that despite the 
fact that her long hair was coiled demurely 
round her head and her skirts were the length 
of a high-school senior’s, she could still be the 
same dear chatterbox that he had been wont to 
tease into a merry rage with his provoking, 
**Yea, yea,’’? and ‘‘Nay, nay.’’ He did not 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





its delivery, not even a smile. It is just a 
self-imposed duty—a ceremony bequeathed by 
one generation of Stratford boys to the next. 


attempt it now. He was 
restrained by Maud’s warn- 
ing, and something indefi- 
nable in the manner of the 
family. 

Doctor Fred had a way of 
studying people when he 
appeared most careless, and 
as the meal progressed he 
was more and more puzzled by the attitude of 
the others toward his bright-eyed and viva- 
cious sister. Doctor Wallace checked his own 
remarks to listen to her prattle, grandma nodded 
and Maud smiled, and at any particularly 
bright sally even Katie would pause admiringly, 
with a ‘‘Hear that now!’’ or ‘‘Jist listen to 
the gurril!’? There was something unnatural 
in it—something a little anxious and forced. 
He had seen invalids hemmed round with the 
same deep consideration, but never before one 
as well and strong as Winnie appeared. 

It was not until Katie cleared the table for 
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dessert that he got the key to the situation. 
Doctor Wallace was still a little excited over 
his son’s return, and eager to talk. He was in 
many ways like his younger daughter. 

**Now, Winnie,’’ he protested, in his genial 
tone, ‘‘I don’t believe you’ve eaten a mouthful 
of your dinner! Suppose you let me talk to 
Fred a while.’’ 

“ Allright, papa,’’ she consented, reluctantly. 
‘*But we were having just the best old talk, 
weren’t we, Buddie?’’ 

Doctor Wallace smote his knee softly and 
laughed. 

** That reminds me,’’ he said. ‘‘Do you 
remember Mrs. Finly, Fred, the old lady who 
talks so much ?”” 

‘*Father!’’ came in a low voice from Maud; 
but Doctor Wallace was already launched upon 
his story, and did not heed. 

“T was called up that street to-day, and 
coming back Mrs. Finly hailed me. I thought 
I’d run in for a minute, just to please her, and 
I didn’t get away for twenty-five. Talk about 
‘the gift of gab’! I didn’t get a chance to say 
but two complete remarks, and one was that 
I’d simply have to go. ‘Do come again, 
Doctor Wallace!’ she called after me. ‘I do 
just love to hear you talk!’ ’’ 

‘Father!’ but it was Winnie’s voice this 
time, and Doctor Wallace stopped guiltily and 
looked at her. The girl’s face was scarlet, and 
with a gulping sound and drooping head she 
slipped out of her place and vanished from the 
room. 

‘*O father, how could you!’’ cried Mand, 
reproachfully. ‘‘And she so —’’ 

In her distraction Maud seized the empty 
water-jug and vanished after her. 

**And the poor dear hardly over that last 
spell!’’ sighed grandma, who had risen and 
was trying to reach on a high shelf for a bottle 
labeled hartshorn. 

‘**Tis a bite to eat she needs!’’ moaned 
Katie, hastily spreading a snowy cloth on a 
tray. ‘Run after her an’ ask will it be poached 
egg on toast or a bit of nice jelly and some 








cookies and milk, poor darlin’! Doctor 
Wallace,’’ she added, indignantly, ‘‘I’m sur- 
prised at ye! An’ her so —’’ 

Katie picked up the tray and fled to the 
kitchen. Even an old and privileged servant 
may at times question if she has gone too far. 

‘*For pity’s sake, so what?’ demanded 
Doctor Fred, in agitation. 

Doctor Wallace rose from the unfinished meal 
with an unhappy and conscience-stricken face. 

“Dear me,’’ he said, ‘‘1 should have known 
better! I should have known better! I never 
once thought when I began that—that story—the 
minute she stopped talking, too! And the poor 
child so—so sensitive !’’ 

‘Sensitive? I don’t understand.’? Doctor 
Fred’s mystification increased. The Winnie of 
the old days was the merriest girl that was ever 
tormented by an adored and adoring big brother. 
If she had been sensitive then, Doctor Fred 
would have had best cause to know. ‘‘ What 
in the world brought about such a state of 
affairs as this ?’’ 

‘*' You see,’’ explained Doctor Wallace, 
‘*when she was all run down a year or so ago, 
and overwrought, anyway, she found out that 
the girl at school whom she cared for most 
was an accomplished hypocrite, making use of 
her unscrupulously and poking fun at her 
behind her back, and—well, Winnie took it to 
heart. You know what a bitter pill it is, 
anyway, when a young person first finds that 
friends can be false. It wasn’t to be wondered 
at that she became touchy and suspicious, but 





DISMISSES THE DOCTOR.”’ 


we thought that by shielding her tenderly she’d 
get over it when she recovered her health.” 

“And she didn’t ?’’ 

**No. She’s perfectly well in body now, but 
her sensitiveness has grown till it has become a 
disease—a real disease. And now she looks for 
little treacheries in what even we say. You 
know how the habit grows. I’m not afraid of 
measles or scarlet fever,’’ he concluded, half- 
humorously. ‘‘I’ve pulled her through them 
both, to say nothing of croup and chicken-pox. 
But this is a disorder that baffles me.’’ 

He laughed, but his son was not deceived. 
Doctor Wallace was sensitive himself, and his 
finely lined but still mobile face expressed 
discouragement. 

“You’re fresh from college,’’ he concluded. 
‘There ought to be a cure for such things in 
modern science—goodness knows they’re com- 
mon enough! I give up the case to you.’’ 

That night Doctor Fred did some thinking ; 
and in the two weeks that followed, although 
he was apparently the gayest of the gay, he 
was in reality studying his ‘‘case.’’ 

He took Winnie with him everywhere, for 
this was quite in the old way. Although the 
aunts and cousins embarrassed her with their 
kind surprise,—for it was vaguely understood 
among them that the girl was still. ailing,— 
Doctor Fred overruled her protests and was deaf 
to all excuses. 

**Cicero!’’ he scoffed. ‘‘Algebra! Why, sis, 
it’s your vacation, and mine, too! Come on!” 

And she went. Doctor Fred was so big and 
jolly and hearty it was hard to resist him. 

Doctor Fred had something of the surgeon’s 
instinct, and despite Maud’s almost tearful 
entreaties, he joked and teased Winnie merci- 
lessly, for this also was quite in the old way. 
Sometimes his heart smote him at sight of her 
flushed cheeks and trembling lips, but he took 
it as a favorable symptom that after the first 
week her cheeks flushed less and dimpled more. 
Winnie’s dimple was a pretty one, the next 
best thing to a merry laugh or a witty retort. 

Still, to the others Winnie’s attitude was 











unchanged, and Doctor Fred recognized that it 
would require measures more radical] than kind- 
ness, more heroic than his own bluff banter to 
effect a change. Winnie had grown as morbidly 
self-centered as she was self-conscious, and the 
whole household suffered. 

He learned to know that a quick flash of 
suspicion, a drooping head and a hasty exit 
presaged hysterics ; that the pale and exhausted 
face of his sister Maud meant coaxings and 
endearments that were passed unheeded; that 
a daintily covered tray meant extra labor in the 
kitchen for the faithful Katie; and that wide 
eyes at breakfast the next morning meant for 
grandma a sleepless night. 

The gathering and classifying of these data 
took him through the two weeks up to the time 
of grandma’s party, and he felt that the time 
was ripe for action. 

Grandma always had a party on her birth- 
day, a simple, old-fashioned gathering, with 
only the aunts and uncles and cousins. This 
one bade fair to be the happiest of many years, 
for every one was at home, and grandma was in 
excellent health and spirits. 

But Doctor Fred, with his eye on his uncon- 
scious patient, detected ‘‘symptoms’’ before the 
evening was half gone. 

The first was just a queer little silence when 
grandma asked Cousin Fannie to sing ‘ ‘Sweet 
Alice, Ben Bolt.’? Winnie had always been the 
ene whom grandma had called on for her 
favorite songs before, but Cousin Fannie was a 
very sweet and willing singer, and old ladies 

are forgetful. 

The second was a halting excuse when 
the stringed orchestra begged her, a little 
tardily, to join them with her violin. 
‘Time had been when she was “‘director,’’ 
and waved her bow like a professional ; 
but of late they had learned to do without 
her. The third was a flush of unmistak- 
able resentment when Aunt Edna rallied 
her good-naturedly on being a wallflower. 

She only shrank back farther into her 
corner, and after a moment of awkward- 
ness the festivities went on. One moody 
soul among a dozen merry ones is soon 
forgotten. 

She was on hand, bright and smiling, 
for the ceremony of leave-taking, and 
even Maud was deceived into congratula- 
ting her grandmother upon an evening 
without a flaw. 

But Doctor Fred, passing Winnie’s 
door after the rest of the house was quiet, 
heard a sound that brought him to a halt, 
and then took him hastily across the 
threshold. 

** Winnie,’’ he exclaimed in distress, 
‘‘what is it?’’ 

Winnie was lying across the bed, where 
she had flung herself, sobbing piteously. 
At sound of his voice she pulled the 
pillows against her face, and continued 
to weep like a heart-broken child. 

If Doctor Fred had yielded to his im- 
pulse, he would have taken her in his 
arms and coaxed her into quietness. 

But he did not yield to his impulse. 
Instead, he simply closed the door and 
laid a firm hand on her heaving shoulder. 
‘*Winnie,’’ he repeated, quietly, ‘‘what 
is the matter ?’’ 

“Go away!” his sister sobbed, wildly. 
“What did you come for? I don’t want you! 
Go away!’’ 

Doctor Fred did not stir. His hand slipped 
to her wrist. ‘‘You’ve forgotten,’’ he sug- 
gested, ‘‘that it’s for a doctor to dismiss his 
patient, not the patient his doctor.’’ 

Winnie was not without a sense of humor. 
Her sobs changed to hysterical laughter. She 
turned half over, and regarded him with blood- 
shot eyes. 

‘*Well, what’s the matter with me?’’ she 
demanded, convulsively. ‘‘Come, Doctor Fred, 
diagnose the case. Is it appendicitis? Shall I 
recover ?”’ 

“Tt isn’t the body at all—it’s the mind,’ he 
returned, gravely. ‘‘I’ve come to minister to 
the mind diseased. Do you know what’s the 
matter with you? Mentally, I nrean?’’ 

Winnie began to cry again, quite miserably. 

‘*Everything’s the matter!’’ she told him, 
brokenly. ‘‘I’m just as unhappy as I can be! 
O Buddie, I’m just a killjoy every place I go, 
and there isn’t one that loves me!’’ 

A suspicious brightness flashed in Doctor 
Fred’s clear eyes. Absurd as her words were, 
the girl’s suffering was genuine, and he was 
not yet used to suffering of any kind. It would 
have been easy for him then to soothe her—a 
loving hand on hers, a few words such as he 
would have known how to speak. But he 
waited in silence until she turned again. 

Near them was a mirror that reflected the 
tableau like a scene from a play. It was a 
cruel thing to do, but — 

‘*Winnie,’? he commented, ‘‘don’t you think 
you make it a little hard for us to love you? 
Just look there !’’ 

Winnie looked. What she saw was a dishev- 
eled, red-nosed, puffy-cheeked young person 
in a crumpled party dress, glaring back at her 
with eyes that might have been tragic were it 
not that they were so swollen with weeping as 
to be nearly closed. Stage heroines can look 
adorable two minutes after a tempest of grief, 
but in real life one is likely to be disqualified 
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for a day by the merest passing shower of 
tears. 

Winnie turned her indignant, outraged eyes 
to Doctor Fred. Then slowly the anger died 
out of them, and left them so full of pain 
and shame that once more his determination 
wavered. But he mustered his moral forces 
and began to speak. 

‘*Winnie,’’ he said, earnestly, ‘‘forgive me if 
I’m brutal, but I’m going to be frank with you. 
You do make it hard for us to love you, and 
you are a killjoy sometimes, when you ought 
to be a giver of joy. You can be—it’s in you to 
be. Do you think I’ve forgotten my jolly chum 
of two years ago? It’s all wrong; we ought 
not to be kept under this nervous strain. Why, 
one couldn’t be really happy with the best-loved 
being if one were in constant fear of saying 
some trivial thing that could be misinterpreted! 
And you know we do love you, Winnie. Why, 
even Katie would slave her fingers off to serve 
you! And can’t you trust the rest of us who 
have known and loved you always? Listen, 
Winnie. Don’t be sensitive; be sensible. Not 
sensitive; sensible!’’ he repeated, lingering 
over the words. ‘‘It’s a trite antithesis, isn’t 
it? And there”have been better sermons than 
this one framed on it. But, Winnie dear,’’ he 


Y companion, Saturnino, like 
M most of the Venezuelan 
Indians of the lower Orinoco, 
was small in stature; in fact, you 
might have called him squat, for his 
head only reached to my shoulder, 
and his palm-leaf hat was so broad- 
brimmed that it made him look even 
shorter than he was. Up in the 
trees he was as agile as a monkey. 
On the ground he was quick-moving 
and light-footed. In passing over 
fallen trunks and dodging under 
festooning vines he made no disturbing noise. 
His every step was sure, swift and almost 
silent. A better hunter I never had with me. 

It was well after midday when he and I set 
out for the tree covered with orchids, from 
which he had been frightened away a short 
time before by numerous coral snakes, driven 
by an inundation to take refuge in its branches. 

Leaving Cipriano, the other Indian, at the 
palm-thatch hut, Saturnino and I made our 
way down the hill toward the river. The 
gloomy forest towered to a majestic height 
above us. Its far-off green roof shut out every 
ray of the sun, so that we walked on among the 
great pillar-like tree trunks as if in the twilight 
of some vast cathedral. The thick undergrowth 
and frequent vines delayed us, but with our 
slashing machetes we cleared a path to the 
orchid-clad tree. 

The orchids were as rich as Saturnino had 
said, and were all in bloom. It took him such 
a long time to collect them, however, that I 
lost patience waiting for him, and rambled 
about alone through the undergrowth bordering 
on the cacao-plantation. I had hopes of meeting 
with a boa-constrictor or a fer-de-lance or a 
bush-master. But 1 saw no snake, nor any 
other animal except an armadillo, which bolted 
out of a hollow tree when I poked in my stick. 

It was late in the afternoon when Saturnino 
joined me. He had left his orchids in a heap 
under a cacao-tree. 

“‘T have more orchids than I can carry home,’’ 
said he, ‘“‘and you have found no snake ; there- 
fore I will hunt along with you for a while, so 
that you also may go back with a contented 
heart. Snakes are hard to see among the 
leaves, and four eyes are better than two.’’ 

At this time we were in a thicket of young 
palms about waist-high, and their foliage was 
so dense that I had to part them with my stick 
to see the ground beneath them. Every moment 
we would stand still to listen, because, in snake- 
hunting, ears are often of more service than 
eyes, and so it proved on this occasion. 

From away down the river came a noise, a 
chattering of discordant voices, which I recog- 
nized at once for the cries of those most unmu- 
sical birds, the guacharacas de agua. 

Saturnino looked me in the eyes. ‘‘Do you 
know what. they say??? he asked. 

“*No,’’ said I, ‘‘I don’t know what they say, 
but I do know what they are.’’ 

‘Well, they*are scolding,” said he. ‘‘It is 
very likely that they see a snake. Let us go 
down there at once. If we can get near enough 
to see how the birds turn their heads to look at 
the snake we also shall see him.’’ 

Off at a trot went both of us, ducking under 
vines and jumping over fallen trees. Getting 
within about two hundred yards of the spot, 
we saw the wing-flapping scolders. Then we 
began to creep forward through the under- 
growth, slowly and cautiously. We dared not 
show ourselves, lest we should frighten the birds 
away. 

Keeping low and well under cover, and using 
our ears alone to guide us, we were soon in the 
thicket on the very verge of the river bank. 

_Cautiously we peeped out through the leaves. 
Yes, there were the birds, not quite fifty yards 
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concluded, pleadingly, ‘‘ you must believe that 
not one of us would ever wantonly hurt you! 
So be sensible. ‘Trust us, and let us love you 
freely, as we want to. Won’t you, Winnie?’’ 

Winnie gave no sign when he had finished, 
but lay with closed eyes and lips tightly pressed 
together. He knew that his words had cut 
deep. How deep he could only surmise. 
Anxious as he was, he was better prepared for 
anything else than he was for the roguish gleam 
that did appear in her eyes when at last she 
lifted her head from the pillow and faced him. 

**Why, Winnie, what are you up to?’’ he 
exclaimed, when she opened the bureau drawer 
and mischievously handed him a dollar. 

**This time the patient dismisses the doctor,’’ 
she returned, a bit tremulously. ‘The patient 
wishes to wash her face, and besides, I believe 
she’s cured for good and all!’’ 

The dollar went for marshmallows; and long 
afterward, when Doctor Fred had earned his 
fame in surgery, Winnie grew fond of telling 
how he had won his first case with her. 

“It was surgery,’’ she always maintained. 
‘*Of course, now he claims he was mild as could 
be, but I tell you every word he uttered was 
edged on both sides, and sharper than any 
scalpel that ever was!’’ 


I . 

~O Reilly 

away, in a tree growing on a little 
island, bare and flood-washed, in the 
very middle of the river. The noise 
they made was disagreeably loud and 
harsh. Still as death, we both lay 
hidden in the thicket, so that we 
might watch the gua- 
characas, and be able 
to judge by their ex- 
cited movements as to 
the whereabouts of the 
snake. 

. Now the tree in mid- 
stream on which the chattering 
birds were perching was partly 
dead. It had two main branches. 
One, leafless and rotten and cov- 
ered with fungi, stretched toward 
our side—the north side of the 
river. The other, well-clad with 
foliage, spread away from us, in 
the direction of the southern bank. 

I noticed that the birds alighted 
freely on the dead arm reaching 
out toward us, but that they 
perched only among the outer- 
most boughs of the leafy branch 
at the farther side; on the long 
and stout shank of this living 
limb they never alighted at all. 
On this shank, therefore, I strove 
to discern the snake. With the 
naked eye I could not perceive 
that any snake was there. 

Telling Saturnino to lie still, I 
took up my opera-glasses. Yes, 
there he was, a good-sized snake, 
lying in a brownish coil on the 
body of the branch, close by a 
bird’s nest. Mosses, orchids and 
other Epidendrums grew on the 
bark all about him, and partly 
screened him. While I still looked 
through the glass, he was busily 
engaged in dragging a young bird 
from the nest. 

I hastily judged him to be the 
tree-boa, Xiphosoma hortulana, 
and I thought he was acting 
strangely in seeking prey during 
daytime, for these arboreal boas 
hunt by night ; and during several 
years in South America I never 





trembling incessantly in the air like the restless 
antennz of a nervous insect, gave him such an 
aspect of sinister malignity that even I, who 
had lived with snakes for years, felt my blood 
run cold. And yet I was almost a yard out of 
his striking distance—perfectly safe, in fact, 
unless he should take it into his head to come 
closer to me, and this I knew he would not do 
unless I irritated him. Even then he would 
be much more likely to plunge down into the 
river. 

This last I by no means wished him to do, 
for in my collection I had no snake of this 
variety,— Bothrops atrox,—and I was very 
anxious to capture him. If he and I had been 
upon the ground | could easily have settled the 
matter by holding him down with my stick 
pressed across his neck, while I gripped him 
with my hand round the throat close up to the 
head. But here, perched in the fork of a half- 
rotten tree, leaning out over the water, I did 
not at once see how to proceed. At last I 
decided that there was no way but to snare 
him. 

Taking a roll of cord from my pocket, I cut 
off a short piece, and with it formed a running 
noose, which I tied firmly to the end of my 
stick. Fortunately the cord had been well 


"| wet in my pocket while I was wading across 


the river; consequently being somewhat stiff, it 
stayed well in position, and was hardly at all 
blown about by the wind. 

Now if I were simply to reach out with my 
long stick and try to get the noose dangling 
from it over the snake’s head, he would very 
probably become suspicious, bite at it once or 
twice, and then plunge down into the water. 
My long experience with snakes told me that I 
must keep his attention concentrated on myself, 
while my stick and noose approached him 
slowly and unnoticed. 

Accordingly, in order to engage his attention, 





I FOUND MYSELF SITTING WITHIN FOUR FEET 
OF A LARGE FER-DE-LANCE. 
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upright, when, almost screaming the word 
“‘Carrajo!’’ he tumbled backward into the 
river, and began to swim frantically away to 
the opposite shore. He held the bag in his 
hand the whole time. 

‘*What’s the matter?’’ I asked, repeatedly; 
but never a word could I get out-of him until 
he regained the other shore. 

‘*What is it, Saturnino? Are you scared ?’’ 

‘*Carrajo!’’ he replied. ‘‘Hay dos otras 
coaimas al pié de arbol!’’ (Gracious me! 
There are two other deadly snakes at the foot 
of the tree!) 

I looked down, and there, sure enough, were 
two more fer-de-lances, coiled and waiting. 
Needless to say, I considered myself lucky to 
be seated so high up in the fork above. They 
must have been there when I first went to the 
foot of the tree, and I must have planted my foot 
between them, or stepped right over them, 
when I started to climb it. I suppose that my 
excitement about the snake on the branch pre- 
vented my seeing them. It seemed a miracle 
that I had not been bitten. 

However, I had no time to moralize over it. 
There was I, sitting in the fork of the tree, 
with a fine, full-grown specimen of a very 
imperfectly known and rarely captured viper 
dangling in a noose on my stick, and fast 
strangling himself to death, while two of the 
same death-dealing serpents lay on guard below. 
A fatal bite would almost certainly be my lot 
if I should venture to come down. Yet if I 
meant to save my ensnared captive alive, I must 
soon free him from the noose and get him into 
the bag. 

I tried all-my powers of persuasion to induce 
Saturnino to cut a long bamboo, tie the bag to 
the top of it, swim with it nearly to the island, 
and pass it up to me. 

But he obstinately refused. He was in abject 

terror of the two snakes at the foot of the tree. 
He wanted to run up to 
the hut, get the gun and 
shoot them. 
**No, no!’’ said I. 
That would never do! 
It would be dark before 
you could return. Be- 
sides, my snared snake 
would in the meantime 
die.’’ 

Seeing that I could get 
no assistance from the 
frightened Indian, and 
that I was thrown en- 
tirely on my own re- 
sources, I set to work 
ee vigorously, and acted 
H BURGESS thus: 

Taking my roll of cord 
from my pocket, I lashed 
the snake-stick firmly to the branch. 
This left me free to get rid of or to capture 
the snakes at the foot of the tree. Of 
course I meant to capture at least one 
of them. I cut a stout branch about five 
feet long, with which to hold down the 
reptile’s head, so that I could safely grip 
it behind the jaws. Now as I did not 
dare to come down out of the tree while 
two such deadly creatures lay coiled at its 
base, I broke off pieces of rotten branches 
and threw them down, to make the snakes 
move off a little way. I took care to throw 
the sticks on the narrow space between them 
and the foot of the tree. At first I called on 
Saturnino to help me, but he began throwing 
such heavy missiles that I had to ask him to 
desist. 

My throwing was apparently of no use until 
a heavy chunk of rotten wood struck one of 
them on the head. Then he made an instan- 
taneous dart into the river, and swam away to 
the southern bank. 

By this time I had used up nearly every piece 
of rotten branch I could lay my hands on, so I 
tried a gentler method with the one that 
remained. I threw my hat at him, thinking to 
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saw them hunting by day. They are fierce | I began wagging my head violently from side scare him. To my disgust he bit at it, vibrated 
to side. At the same time, with imperceptible | his tail, and stayed as he was. Then I took off 


biters, have very long teeth, and are much 
dreaded by the people; but they are really not 
venomous. As they are very interesting and 
little-known snakes, I desired to get this one 
for my collection. 

Hastily putting away the binocular, I caught 
up the long snake-stick, burst out of the 
thicket, and ran down to the water’s edge. 
By sounding the river with my stick, I found 
that near the bank it was not more than three 
or four feet deep. I stepped in at once and 
waded through; but the water reached my 
armpits before I climbed out on the little island 
at the foot of the tree. 

Without losing an instant I shinned up the 
trunk, and, stick in hand, sat sidewise in the 
fork, meaning to get a very near view of my 
supposed tree-boa swallowing his young bird. 
But it was no tree-boa. To my horror, I found 
myself sitting within four feet of a large fer-de- 
lance, the most terribly venomous snake in 
tropical America. 

At sight of me he let the fledgling drop fromm 
his jaws. He grew excited, and prepared to 
repel attack. His vibrating tail rattled audibly 
against the rough bark of the limb on which he 
lay. His triangular head was elevated and 


drawn back, as if he meant to dash at once at | 
| with both knees on the bank, had taken the 
His catlike eyes and threadlike tongue-points, | 


my face. 





slowness, I kept advancing the stick and noose 


head-wagging, braced myself well in the tree 
fork, and with one little swoop of the stick I 
caught him with the noose, well behind the 
jaws, lifting him clear from the branch. 
Dangling now in the air above the water, he 
struggled so vigorously to get loose that I feared 
he might injure himself; so I called out to 
Saturnino to bring me the snake-bag, which I 
always took with me. Now Saturnino had put 
our lunch of boiled beans and roasted parrots 
into this very bag, and was just at this moment 
eating from it, while he stood at the water’s 


The instant I called he shook the provisions 
out of it, rolled it up, took it in his mouth, and 
plunged into the water to swim over to me with 
it, for the river was too deep for him to wade. 
I watched the fer-de-lance dangling from the 
end of my pole. Then every instant I would 
turn my head to see Saturnino swimming to me 
dog-fashion, his head thrown back, with the 
bag held between his teeth. 

He climbed out of the water on the little 
island near the foot of my tree. He had got out 


bag in one hand, and was about to stand 





| my coat and dropped it on top of him, completely 
nearer and nearer tohim. At last it hung right | 
in front of his nose. Just then I stopped the | 


covering him up. 

As I expected, he at once glided out from 
under it. But instead of coiling again in a 
place where I could catch him, he disappointed 
me by going down into a hole beneath the tree. 

Thus, at last, the danger was gone, and I 
could come to the ground without fear. 

Cutting the lashing that had kept the snake- 
stick in place, I dropped it, snake and all, to 
the ground, and then slid down after it. If I 
had not quickly grabbed the stick he would 
have been into the water with it, as he was fast 
dragging it off. 

Holding both arms high over my head, one 
hand clutching hat and coat, and the other the 
stick with the snake, I entered the water and 
waded through to the other bank. 

Getting Saturnino to hold the bag open, I 
hung the snake within it, cut the noose from 
his neck, and let him drop to the bottom. 
After I had tied it up we could hear him 
thrashing his tail against the sides of it. 

As it was nearly dark, we could not now stay 
to get the snake that had gone into the hole. 
So we went off with our one prize to the palm- 
thatch hut on the hillside, where we made a 
delicious supper on a fat armadillo that Cipriano 
had thoughtfully baked for us. 
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CURRENT TOPICS. 


“ris a rule of manners to avoid exaggera- 

tion,’’ said Emerson. The Concord 
philosopher might be inclined to make the 
remark with fresh emphasis were he here to 
eomment on some recent characterizations of 
him. 


he term ‘“‘a brilliant man’? takes on a new 
meaning. Professor Goodspeed of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania has discovered that the 
human body gives off light enough to affect 
photographic plates used in X-ray work. There 
seems to be something more than poetic fiction 
in the idea of the lover that he basks in the light 
of his lady’s eyes. afi 
long, red steer with bloodshot eyes and 
wide-spreading horns was the charger on 
which a Wyoming cowboy exhibited his horse- 
manship before the President. If the sport 
was characteristically American, so was Mr. 
Roosevelt’s dry comment. ‘‘A quiet and satis- 
fying amusement for a gentleman of sedentary 
habits,’’ he remarked. 


Gpeleenee received a rough blow from some 
one who said a few weeks ago that the poet 
ought to be boycotted by the Dutch, the Irish, 
the French and the Scotch, whom he insulted. 
Almost the same day came a report that Mr. 
Carnegie had said in London, ‘‘Shakespeare 
‘taught me more than all other books put 
together.’’ Mr. Carnegie is a Seot. The two 
utterances show how wide apart men’s opinions 
may be. o 
rea of men, when they read the excel- 
lent article by Mr. Cleveland in another 
part of The Companion this week, will agree 
that the youth should assume their civic respon- 
sibilities. Yet many a man will have a guilty 
feeling as he reads that the way to teach the boys 
to do their duty is by example as well as by 
precept. No nation and no city need be mis- 
governed if the honorable and honest men do 
their share of the governing, instead of boasting 
that they take no interest in politics. 
ver Mont Blane for twenty francs’’ may 
be the coming watchword of mountain- 
climbers in Switzerland. The latest project to 
attract visitors is a proposal to establish captive 
balloons in the Chamouni valley. Each. will 
hold twenty persons, who will be enabled to 
look down on the highest peaks without the 
usual dangers of mountain-climbing. It may 
be significant that the prospectus includes the 
offer of an accident-insurance policy for twenty- 
five thousand frances with each ticket. 
peed-craze, or speed-mania, is defined as a 
form of disease caused by indulgence in too 
rapid motion, voluntarily controlled, until a 
person loses control of himself. The conscious- 
ness that there is practically no limit to the 
increase of speed possible, as in driving an 
automobile, produces a species of intoxication. 
In a serious discussion in Paris, at the Société 
de Hypnologie et de Psychologie, one speaker 
dwelt upon the characteristics developed by 
the victims of the craze—boastfulness, comba- 
tiveness, violence, hatred and the like. Ina 
normal state the speed-maniaes have no such 
peculiarities. mw 
N* long ago The Companion expressed a 
hope that in 1907 the South would cele- 
brate the founding of Jamestown. We learn that 
the State of Virginia has already chartered 
the ‘‘Jamestown ‘Ter-Centenary Exposition 
Company,’’ a body of prominent citizens who 
will make it their business and pleasure to see 
that the event is suitably commemorated. ‘‘ Let 
us all praise famous men,’’ should be the 
general watchword when that anniversary 
approaches. One could find no place more 
fitting to acknowledge the debt we owe the 
founders and patriots than the spot where 
English laws and representative institutions 
were first implanted in this soil. 
yi the citizens of at least one New England 
city Memorial day this year gained a new 
element of beauty through the presence of a 
body of well-drilied and uniformed’ boys who 
assisted in decorating the graves of the soldiers. 
It was a company of the Boys’ Brigade, whose 
voluntary services had been gladly accepted by 
the Grand Army Post and the Sons of Veterans. 
‘The graceful action called fresh attention to an 
organization which has made rapid progress 
within a few years. Discipline, both moral and 
physical, and training in patriotism are among 
the claims which the Boys’ Brigade makes for 
itself. They seem to be justified. National 
headquarters have recently been established in 
Pittsburg, and with this central organization, 
it is hoped, all the local companies will even- 
tually become associated. 
Nw professions for women are continually 
multiplying. According to the New York 
World the women’s exchange in that city has 
on its list of workers a “cheering-up lady.’’ 
Her business is to visit lonely homes, play 
games with old women, or talk and read to 
them, and in general to brighten their lives. 
Her services are sought by people who have 
money, but yearn for companionship also. 
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Many households would be happier if one 
member of them would constitute himself or 
herself a ‘‘cheering-up messenger,’’ and culti- 
vate for the especial benefit of his intimates 
those graces of manner and thoughtfulnesses of 
act which always turn a frown into a smile. 


(temas fests exten on 20. now Os 
in the West. The experiment is newer in 
the East, but local associations have won a 
success which has now led to the establishment 
of a national union. Briefly, its purpose is to 
get fruit to the best markets as quickly as 
possible and as cheaply. Before it was organ- 
ized Pittsburg received in one day twenty-six 
car-loads of strawberries, although it could use 
but five or six. At the same time Buffalo 
was almost unsupplied. The union tries to 
prevent such costly errors. Widely distributed 
agents in close telegraphic communication direct 
the fruit to the best market, and in that way 
serve, in the end, the interests both of pro- 
ducer and consumer. 
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LITTLE WORDS. 


Home and love are but little words, 
But make they not the whole world bright ? 
Wilham H. Birckhead, 
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FOURTH OF JULY. 


hat is the use of it all—the booming 

cannon at sunrise, the firecrackers all 

day, here and there a parade and a 
speech, and the bombardment of the heavens 
with rockets and Roman candles in the evening, 
till at last, along in the middle of the night, 
there is a welcome silence? 

It is what is left of an old and changing 
fashion of observing the anniversary of Ameri- 
can independence. We celebrate the day in a 
different way from that which appealed to our 
grandfathers, but there are few so pessimistic 
as to think that freedom and national indepen- 
dence are less highly prized by seventy-five 
million people to-day than by three millions a 
hundred and twenty-six years ago, even if not 
so much is said about them now as then. 

The decay of the Fourth of July oration does 
not mean that we forget the significance of the 
time, but only that we do not need to remind 
ourselves that we are free.- We make the anni- 
versary a gala day, instead of devoting it to 
congratulations on our liberty. We let the 
British lion alone, instead of twisting his tail. 
We no longer need to whistle to keep our 
courage.up when we think of England. 

Pienies and trolley rides, golf and baseball, 
bicycling and tennis are now preferred to the 
old-fashioned customs on “‘the day we cele- 
ee ee ee cee 
The significance of the anniversary has 
been forgotten in the change, nor will 
allowed to pass from the memory so long 
is celebrated at all. ‘Phere may be less 
powder burned by the next generation, and the 
oration as.an incident may disappear altogether ; 
but the national holiday will remain a day full 
of meaning, for all that, when a free people 
enjoys its enveloping and surrounding and 
enwrapping freedom as unconsciously as it 
breathes the all-embracing air. 


Te 
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NEEDLESS ALARMS. 


ost men have been made apprehensive at 

one time or another by a prospect of 

competition, the outcome of which they 

could not estimate. It may have been the fear 

of another person seeking trade in the same 

field, or of a rival suitor, or merely of a school- 

mate endeavoring to win a prize on which one 

had set his heart. Usually when the time of 

trial comes the fear is discovered to have been 
groundless. 

Nations suffer from similar “seares.’’ Our 
own country has in recent years become more 
than ever interested in trade with the rest of 
the world. It has thus aroused a certain 
amount of business hostility on the part of other 
nations. 

Not long ago there was a question of forming 
an anti-American alliance among European 
nations, to put a stop to the ‘‘ American inva- 
sion.’’ But when the plan came to be examined 
it was found to be much easier for the nations 
commercially hostile to us to agree in opposition 
to American manufactures than to discover a 
method of excluding them; and the scheme 
came to nothing. 

Not long ago New Zealand was proposing to 
supply Great Britain with beef. Some of our 
people were alarmed at a prospective loss of 
trade. But New Zealand is only a little larger 
than Kansas, and has a population only one- 
half as great. No one, therefore, need fear 
serious competition from that quarter. 

Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals seem at first 
sight still more alarming; but if the working 
of his plan be studied, it will be seen that 
many years must elapse before British posses- 
sions can supply the mother country with grain 
and cotton and tobacco, and that the effect of 
the duties he has suggested would be to raise 
the price of all the food Great Britain must 
import, and not to cheapen that which must 
still be drawn from the United States. 

In the last analysis our great customer, the 





United Kingdom, like all other nations, trades 
with foreign peoples not because it loves them, 
but because it is profitable to do so. If Ameri- 
cans continue to produce more cheaply than 
other nations they need have no fears about a 
foreign market. 
® © 
SUNRISE AFTER RAIN. 


How sweet, at morn, to ope our eyes 
On newly swept and garnished skies! 
Selected. 
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IN SEPARATE DRAWERS. 

ihe good farmer keeps his fences up. The 
good housekeeper has her bureau and 
sideboard drawers well ordered. The 
successful public speaker has each group of his 
facts carefully arranged. ‘‘ Put together things 
that belong together’’ has long been recognized 
as a convenient rule of life. Almost as useful 

is ‘‘Keep apart things that belong apart.’’ 

On the evening after Webster had made his 
reply to Hayne the two Senators met at a 
reception. They proved in an instant that 
their political disagreement had not mingled 
with their social amenities. 

“How are you to-night, Hayne?’’ said Mr. 
Webster. 

“None the better for you,’? Mr. Hayne 
langhingly replied, and the two antagonists 
shook hands as cordially as if they had not 
just measured swords, with the civilized world 
for their arena. 

Women find this wholesome separation of life 
into different compartments specially difficult. 
The social, domestic and religious interests 
of a woman have a troublesome tendency to 
mingle themselves inseparably. Her special 
shade of theology influences her selection of 
friends. Her school of medicine and her views 
on vivisection determine her conduct toward her 
cousins who agree or disagree with her. She 
prefers a dressmaker who holds sound views on 
imperialism. She has even been known to 
suspend social relations with the woman who 
defeated her in an election at a woman’s club. 

Worst of all these confusions and intrusions 
is that which mingles some galling ‘‘ worry’’ 
with all the work and the play of the week. 

*“*My husband has taught me one lesson at 
least,’’ said a young wife. ‘‘That is to know 
the blessed meaning of the phrase, ‘Drop it!’ 
and to be able to act upon it. He says I 
should have nagged myself into the grave if it 
hadn’t been for him!’ 

Life is manifold, and she gets most out of it 
who is capable of passing from one experience 
to another without jar. With wider education 
and opportunity must come to women a serener 
philosophy, and a more complete separation in 
their thought and feeling and conduct of the 
things which belong apart. 
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OLD BELIEFS AND NEW CREEDS. 


uch profit can be derived from an occasional 
M reading of Carlyle’s ‘‘Sartor Resartus,’’ 
as the average man is prone to forget 

that the body is more than raiment. 

When the Presbyterian Church realized that 
those who sought to revise the creed did not 
strive to make a new body, but only asked that 
a more modérn garment be put on the old one, 
objection te changes in formula disappeared, 
and the new creed was adopted unanimously at 
the recent General Assembly. 

Because the church was jealous of the faith 
of its fathers it took fifteen years to secure 
approval of the new form of doctrine, the 
substance of which remains the same as the old. 

Jealousy for the truth, as it is given to one 
to see the truth, tends toward a fuller compre- 
hension of the truth itself. It is because of the 
conservatism of the various churches that, 
although much has been said about the great 
changes in the belief of men, the change in a 
thousand years has not been radical. The form 
of words in which beliefs have been expressed 
has been revised and the conduct which was 
thought fitting for Christians has been modified, 
but the motive of Christian life remains the same. 
Each generation serves God as best it may. 

This generation is wont to flatter itself with 
the notion that it is more broadly tolerant than 
some of its predecessors, and that it holds a 
less repellent view of the nature of God. It 
remains for the people who come after us to 
decide whether this pride is justified. 

The new generations will have their creed 
revisions and their controversies, but unless the 
religious nature changes there will be no mate- 
rial change in the body of their belief, whatever 
may be the garments of creed in which it is 
clothed. 
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THE HUMAN INTEREST IN GOLF. 
abelais missed his opportunity when, hay- 
ing said that ‘‘the one-half of the world 
knoweth not how the other half liveth,’’ 
he did not add, ‘‘but would very much like to 
find out.’? The curiosity of people about people 


‘is one of the permanent facts of human nature. 


Men noted for their interest in their fellows 
usually find that their fellows are interested in 
them. 

One-half of the world, nay, nineteen-twenti- 
eths of it, are interested in the way the other 











twentieth amuses itself, as well as in its 


manner of life. Although a small part only 
of English-speaking people play golf, there are 
doubtless few who are not interested in the 
game, if for no other reason than that it is 
played by a select few. It is not often that a 
man is willing to confess so much ignorance of 
golf as the Westerner who said he did not even 
know which end of the caddie to take hold of. 
More of us are like the New England woman 
who said she would begin by taking him by 
the ear. 

The controversy which has recently broken 
out in England over the correct pronunciation 
of the name of the sport is not acutely interest- 
ing to many of the golfers themselves; but as 
an example of the things about which some of 
our fellows care, it attracts the attention of a 
wide circle. 

The dictionaries say the word should be pro- 
nounced as it is spelled; yet one Englishman 
insists that, as the Scotch make it rime with 
loaf, its players otherwhere should adopt this 
pronunciation on the theory that no one knows 
better how to speak her son’s name than his 
own mother. He says to call it ‘‘goff’’ is an 
affectation, and to follow the example of the 
caddies and say ‘‘gowf’’ is not elegant. 

By whatever pronunciation the game may be 
called and by however few it may be played, 
its value does not lie in its limited patronage or 
in its mild interest to those who do not play it, 
so much as in its lure ‘to the fields, where, 
according to the comedian, the player puts a 
little white ball on a bit of sand and hits it 
with a club. Then ‘‘if you find it the same 
day you win.” 
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THE FLAG OF THE “ BONHOMME 
RICHARD.” 


Pyne of the Fourth of July do not 
usually include the giving of presents; but 
on Independence day a century and a quarter ago 
Paul Jones received from the girls of Portsmouth 
a gift which afterward played its part in one of 
the finest sea-fights known to history. 

It was an American flag, made, according to 
his directions, at a quilting-bee, and composed of 
silken pieces from gowns owned by the makers. 
The names of some of them are known—Mary 
Langdon, Augusta Peirce, Caroline Chandler and 
Dorothy Hall. The white stars were cut from the 
wedding-iress of Helen Seavey, who had married 
a young officer of the army in May. It was made 
for the Ranger; but later it flew on the Bonhomme 
Richard, when she fought the Serapis. 

At the close of that marvellous sea-duel, when 
the victors left their sinking vessel for the sounder 
ship of the vanquished, they could have saved 
their flag and carried it with them, but they did 
not do so. Paul Jones, after his return in the 
Ariel, told Miss Langdon why. 

“But, Miss Mary, I couldn’t bear to strip it from 
the poor old ship in her last agony, nor could I 
deny to my dead on her decks, who had given 
their lives to keep it flying, the glory of taking it 
with them.” 

Mary Langdon’s acceptance of this apology, on 
behalf of the girlish givers of the flag, was spirited 
and patriotic. 

“You did exactly right, commodore,” she replied. 
“That flag is just where we all wish it to be— 
flying at the bottom of the sea over the only ship 
that ever sunk in victory. If you had taken it 
from her and brought it back to us, we should 
hate you!” 
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GARRET AND CELLAR. 


hatever the relative advantages of life in 

city and country, the child who grows up 
without knowing anything of green fields and 
running brooks has lost part of his birthright. 
City life is full-grown; it is only in the country, in 
the midst of birds and blossoms and animal life, 
that one gets close to the joy in mere existence 
which is the spirit of youth. 

But aside from the world of nature, there is 
another common heritage of the country child 
which is almost unknown to his city brother—that 
of garret and cellar. Half a century ago indeed, 
when cities were still half-country, garrets and 
cellars found their way into town with other 
eountry fashions; but to-day who ever hears of 
them? If one escapes the seductions of the all- 
conquering flats, and owns in full his own ceiling 
and floor, yet space is much too valuable to waste 
any in a garret; as for a cellar, the real old- 
fashioned cellar that is, devoted not to furnace 
and gas-meter, but to bins overflowing with the 
fruits of orchard and field—what would be the 
use of that with a market just round the corner? 

But who that has known in his childhood the 
joy of a real garret and cellar would ever part 
with the memory? The garret may not indeed 
have been the marvelous one of story-books, 
with chests full of old-time satins and laces; the 
rubbish under its eaves perhaps held nothing 
more romantic than winter flannels or bundles of 
“pieces,” yet none the less the dld garret had 
rare lessons for the child. 

Seeking his adventures there or dreaming his 
dreams, his thoughts were insensibly drawn to 
the worlds that lay beyond the tiny one of 
his experience; the wayworn trunks, the broken 
chairs, the dust-stopped flute or stringless guitar 
had all been touched by other hands, and minis- 
tered to other lives in the shadowy long ago. So 
to the garret-taught child his life never stood a 
sharp and isolated fact; it related itself to other 
lives past and to come, and he knew himself a unit 
in the great procession. 

That was the garret. The cellar was very 
different. One never dreamed there; unless one 
was naturally of a venturesome temperament, 
probably one preferred not to go down unat- 
tended. But what treasures came from its 
shadowed depths! What apples for roasting 


before winter fires; what jellies and pickles from 




















to the dullest imagination. 
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the dark closet, what boundless stores of delight 
for Thanksgiving and Christmas! The damp, 
musty, fruity odor that met one at the head of the 
dark stairway became the very fragrance of cheer 
and hospitality. 

Poor city child who knows nothing of all this! 
The biggest of department stores has not yet 
announced among its attractions garrets nor cel- 
lars. But beyond the city streets, in thousands 
of pretty towns and quiet country places, the 
garret and the cellar still work their old-time 
charm. 
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HE INTRODUCED THE GORILLA. 


Bee late Paul du Chaillu, the explorer, was 
singularly observant, vivacious and sunny- 
tempered. His death is reported to have followed 
upon overexertion at a festival in Russia, where 
he taxed his strength too far in dancing with the 
peasants. 

Mr. du Chaillu had many claims upon the grati- 
tude of the scientific world, and many more upon 
that of the youthful readers of his tales of African 
adventure. To them he was preéminently the 
man who made us acquainted with the gorilla. 

Everybody knows about gorillas now. The lad 
who longs to become a mighty hunter dreams 
of them along with lions and elephants. Their 
pictured hideousness is familiar in books of 
natural history; their habit of advancing upon 
their foes roaring and beating upon their hairy 
chests with a reverberation like a drum appeals 
It even replaces 
satisfactorily that other reputed habit so long 
believed and so reluctantly relinquished to the 
realm of myth, of hiding in treetops till some 
unwary native passed beneath, then lowering a 
dreadful hind leg, clutching him round the neck 
with finger-like toes, and dragging him up to be 
devoured. Gorillas are not carnivorous—but they 
are none the less ferocious on that account. Few 
beasts have an uglier disposition. 

His first account of the gorilla in its native 
haunts was received by scientists and the public 
alike with incredulity. Du Chaillu’s book was 
ridiculed ; his lectures were ill attended, and even 
his stuffed gorillas were not accepted as having 
been once real and living. Of one of his early 
appearances in Boston he said whimsically to his 
friend, Mr. James Jeffrey Roche: 

“| tell you, Jeffrey, they didn’t believe me much 
then. I hired a hall on School Street to lecture 
and show my trophies; and the people who did 
not go to see them said I had no real specimens. 
As a fact, I had more gorillas on the stage than 
there were people in the audience.” * 

The undaunted explorer, however, made no 
complaint, hurt and indignant as he was; he 
simply went again, studied more, explored more, 
brought back fuller and finer specimens, observa- 
tions and photographs. Of course he was bound 
to succeed in the end, and his second return was 
a triumph. 

No man was more perfectly fitted than he to 
explore among savage tribes, for his courage, 
tact, geniality and genuine kindliness and con- 
sideration made friends among the most difficult. 


* ¢ 
IN HIS NATIVE TONGUE. 


en or twelve years ago the present Prince of 
Wales visited Lisbon. He was then Prince 
George, “seeing the world” and having all sorts of 
experiences, delightful and absurd. At Lisbon a 
great review was held in his honor. 

During the passage of the army Prince George’s 
horse became unruly, and the crowd, edging 
nearer, made the situation an uncomfortable 
one. The prince spoke to his steed, at first 
gently and then forcibly, but without avail. 
Then he gave up, and exclaimed: 

“Oh, you poor brute! I suppose you don’t 
understand English, and I can’t talk to you in 
Portuguese.” 

The horse curveted again, and the prince was 
nearly unseated. Then he heard a voice within a 
yard of him say, in perfect English: 

“Pardon me, your royal highness, but perhaps I 
ean be of some assistance.” 

The prince looked round, and saw a youth in the 
black gown and shovel-hat of an English college. 
In his surprise he exclaimed : 

“And who are you?” 

“I am an Englishman, studying here at the 
English college, your royal highness, and I 
thought if you would allow me to abuse your 
horse in Portuguese, it might quiet him, and inci- 
dentally relieve your royal highness’s feelings.” 

They tried the plan, and it worked admirably. 
The horse, hearing a language he knew, imbibed 
a few ideas from it, and concluded to profit by 
them. 
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A CRITIC CRITICIZED. 


octor Holmes used to tear up many poems he 

had written because they seemed to him to 
be echoes of something he had read and vaguely 
remembered, and he did not dare call them his 
own. His “ Autocrat” contains an interesting 
passage on unconscious plagiarism. Of course, 
that which we think and speak and write may 
have been derived from what many others have 
thought and spoken and written, but we recast and 
recolor the mixture so that it becomes our own. 
One of the most curious cases of unconscious 
plagiarism is recounted in Mr. J. T. Trowbridge’s 
reminiscences in the Atlantic Monthly. 

Mr. Trowbridge wrote a poem containing a 
figure in which winter is compared to King Lear 
and spring to Cordelia. He gave the poem to 
the assistant editor of the Atlantic Movrithly, Mr. 
Francis Underwood, who showed it to Lowell, 
then editor-in-chief. 

Lowell promptly discovered that Mr. Trowbridge 
had taken the idea unwittingly from Longfellow. 
As Underwood explained, he had “Longfellowni- 
ously obtained” it from the Cambridge poet’s 
“Midnight Mass for the Dying Year,” which 
contains the lines: 

The foolish, fond Old Year 
Crowned with wild flowers and with heather 
Like weak, despised Lear. 
Mr. Trowbridge destroyed his poem contritely, 











and thought no more of it. Years after he found 
in Lowell’s poems, which were published ten years 
later than this episode, the lines: 


And Winter suddenly, like crazy Lear, 
Reels back and brings the dead May in his arms. 


Lowell had unconsciously borrowed from Long- 
fellow the very image he was so quick to detect 
in Trowbridge’s poem. 
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DESPERATE REMEDIES. 


rs. Jane Welsh Carlyle is described by her 

biographers as a witty and delightful com- 
panion, who was able to bring out the most agree- 
able traits in the people whom she met. She once 
wrote to her brother, describing the effect of her 
society on two very stupid people. The letter is 
given in “ New Letters and Memories of Jane 
Welsh Carlyle.” 


“I now perceive,” she wrote, “the use my com- 
pany is to them both. I furnish, as it were, the 
su and ginger which make the alkali of one 
and the tartaric acid of the other effervesce into 
a somewhat more agreeable draft.” 

In another letter, written from a health resort, 
she gives an amusing description of her experi- 
ence under medical ment: 

“A bath-woman in a thick white flannel gown, 
like a white Russian bear, came to my bedside at 
six in the morning and swathed me tightly like a 
mummy, first in ary blankets, then heaped the 
feather bed and clothes atop of me, leaving 
only my face uncovered. Then went away for an 
hour! co! g me to what Paulet calls m 
‘distract ideas,’ and the sense of suffocation; all 
the blood in my body seeming to get pressed up 
into my head. 

“Only one thought remained to me: could I roll 
myself over, feather bed and all, on to the floor, 
and then roll on towards the bell, if there were 
one, and ring it with my teeth? I tried with super- 
human effort; but in vain. I was a mummy 
and no mistake. So nothing remained to me but 
to put off going raging mad till the last possible 
moment. 

“When the bath-woman came back at seven, 
she was rather shocked at my state; put me in a 
shallow bath and poured several pitchers of water 
over me to compose my mind. It shattered me 
all to tatters.”’ 
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THE KING AND THE REPORTER. 


Kine Alfonso of Spain has been saying to a 
Spanish newspaper what he thinks about the 
press. Could anything be more modern than a 
king descended from an ancient line of monarchs 
consenting to an interview with a reporter? This 
is the way the young ruler delivers himself, or the 
way London M. A. P. translates him: 


The truly impartial pertedionl, which applauds 
with enthusiasm all that is and censures 
with energy all that is evil, will ever merit the 
sincere esteem of those who prefer the interests 
of the nation at large to any other consideration. 

To reflect the state of opinion and to become 
the echo of its needs without its prejudices, and 
with serenity of mind to sacrifice the secondar 
end to the common is a most beautiful idea’ 
and one that falls perfectly within the scope o 
the mission of the press. 

I read the newspapers with interest, and take 
especial delight in those which, like Die Woche, 
for instance, keep their readers informed of the 
advances e in science and industry. I think 
that it is expedient, even neces , that the 
current daily narrative of events in the world, 
which excite public curiosity, and at times 
one. should be associa with art, which 
delights as well as instructs, and with science, 
whose discoveries should be popularized, espe- 
cially those that affect industry, so that all who 


side with what is recreative. 
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NAMING THE HOUSE. 
‘he custom of naming a ship when it is launched 


had many forms. In early times, when the frame 
of a house was raised, the bottle of wine was 
broken on the ridge-pole. 
tioned in McLellan’s “History of Gorham, Maine.” 


It was the custom at a raising to break a bottle 
of spirit on the ridge-pole, and to repeat some 
rimes, “ nami 
When, in 1839. 
raised a stable, John Phinney, an old Revolution- 
ary soldier, who was present, repeated the follow- 
ing lines, which he said were used in naming the 
frame of Capt. John Stephenson’s house and barn, 
which were raised about 1775: 

FOR THE HOUSE FRAME. 
Cursed is the tory’s heart 
Which from the Congress laws depart, 
If the laws they do not fear 
I hope they will not prosper here, 
And if the laws they do obey 
I hope they will prosper in corn and hay. 
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HE THOUGHT IT A MUDDLE. 


ne who knew him says that the late Thomas 

B. Reed learned to use the typewriter while 

he was in public life at the nation’s capital. 
There was a machine in the ways and means 
committee-room, and that was where he practised. 
One day in the last Cleveland administration 
after the assistant secretary of the treasury had 
been telling the committee about the finances 
of the country, the ex-Speaker sat down to the 


typewriter an ve to Bourke Cockran, then the 
orator of the House, his opinion upon what he 
thought had been the result of the conference. 


The result of his manipulation of the types may 
seem a contradiction of the statement that he 
had learned to use the typewriter, but the better 
conclusion is that the instrument was used to 
denote the state of mind in which the discussion 
left him. At all events, this is what he wrote: 
=||= qwerty 8S X BBBB N Mu?—m;y.,” 2fe h3xXX 
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WANTED THEM LUMPED. 
t the first commencement of Washington College 


sixteen young men delivered orations, many of 


president-general. 


General Lee became more and more restive, 
and finally asked Professor Allen how many more 
of them were to speak. 

“Only four, if you need it, general,” replied the 
professor. : 

The general drew up his chair and whispered, 
“Could not you arrange it, professor, for all four 
to speak at once? I can’t stand quite so much 
praise to the face when it’s spun out.” 
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to keep the natural channels of the 
body open. It prevents constipation, 
biliousness, headaches, refreshes 
the stomach, aids digestion, cools the 
blood, clears the brain. Containsno | 

narcotic or irritant drug. 
Used by American Physicians 

nearly 60 years. 

50c. and $1.00. 


At Druggists or by mail from 


The Tarrant Co., 74,287 Street. 
Business established 1834. 
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| “*And what does your mother think I can do with this?” 

_A fast disappearing feature of New Fngland 

| life is the old Cobbler — known and loved in every 

| village and hamlet. The above is taken from life, 

| and is the old Cobbler of Gilmanton, New Hamp- 
shire — quite a character in that town. 


A copy of this picture, size 15 x 18 in., on 
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need instruction may have what is useful side by 


with the breaking of a bottle of wine on the | 
prow is a survival of an ancient practice which | 


The usage is men-| 


the frame,” as it was called. | 
acob H. Clement, of West Gorham, | 


heavy paper suitable for framing and 
without any advertising, will be sent to 
any address on receipt of 10c. in stamps. 


SOROSIS Shoes| A. £. LITTLE é C0., 
For Boys and Girls. | 4 Blake St., LYNN, MASS. 





















By the 

leather of which 

it’s made; judge the 
leather by the label 
(shown below) that identi- 
fies it as Wolff’s Ideal 
Leather. The leather that 
keeps the feet cool in summer, 
warm in winter. Makes heavy 
shoes soft, light shoes strong. 
Made in kid, calf, goat, colt or 
cow hide. Write for booklet 


“How to Buy Shoes.” 


WOLFF PROCESS LEATHER CO., 
Philadelphia. 







can be readily packed in trunk or travelling case, 
and are extremely accurate and reliable. The 
Remington action is safe, so Remington’s are 
ideal rifles. Just the thing for vacation time. t 


CATALOGUE FREE. 
REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, 
Ilion, N.Y. 


Agency, 313 Broadway, Depot, 86-88 First Street, 
New York City, N. Y. San Francisco, Cal. 
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after General Lee was elected its president | 


which abounded in flattering allusions to the | 
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A dainty 

breakfast, 
a delicious f 
dessert 





In the ‘‘line up”’ of life a robust 
constitution is a child’s greatest asset. 


Cream of Wheat 


builds sturdy bodies and stalwart con- 
stitutions — and is as delicious as it is 
satisfying — as wholesome as it is good. 


IT CONTAINS ALL THE NUTRITIVE 
LEMENTS OF NATURE’S 
FAVORITE CEREAL— 
WHEAT. 
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‘*Thank you,’’ she said. ‘I will try to learn 








By “Maude Louise Ray 


hen I come home from boarding-school 
I caper through the station ; 
1 want to hug the very bricks 
And stones in my elation. 


The yell I give when I reach home— 
I tell you that’s a whopper! 

I’m sick of being ladylike 
And dignified and proper. 


There are new white curtains In my room, 
And look, the flag 1s flying, 

And some one’s waving on the porch! 
I feel almost like crying. 


“Why, how she’s grown!” the neighbors say. 
“It’s nice to see you, deary.” 
But mother pats my hand and smiles, 
Alooking kind of teary. 


**I’m worried ’bout your cold,” she says. 
“Your hat looks very pretty. 
My little country daughter’s home 
From school in New York City.” 


And father, he just looks at me 
And hugs me every minute. 
“What would my home be like,” he says, 
“If no big girl were in it?” 


Then pretty soon the front door slams. 
I hear a whoop—another ; 

The tears will roll right down my cheeks— 
It’s my big college brother. 


I don’t know what the feeling is 
That’s in my throat below there 
And only when I’m happiest— 
When brother calls, “‘Hallo, there!” 


- 
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THE MISSION TO THE STREETS. 


"7 

HEN Margaret Andrews was 
twenty-five she received what she 
thought was a call to the foreign 
mission field. Her parents, 
although at first they tried to dis- 
suade her, put no obstacle in the 
way of her hopes, and, full of 
eagerness, she began her training 
at a school in another city. 

One day she received a telegram. 
Her méther had met with an 
accident, just how serious could 
not at once be known. Margaret 
packed her books and took the first train home, 
expecting to return in a few weeks. Long 
before the weeks had passed she knew that her 
dream must be given up. Her mother would 
never be able to do anything again, and 
Margaret, instead of making her journey to 
strange lands, saw herself shut in to the duties 
of housekeeper and nurse. 

For a year or two she bore her disappoint- 
ment in silence; then she went to her pastor 
with it. The pastor was an old man, who had 
known Margaret all her life. He looked at her 
steadily for a moment. ‘Then he said slowly, 
‘*You are living in a city of two hundred 
thousand people. Isn’t there need enough 
about you to fill your life ?’’ 

**Oh, yes,’’ the girl answered, quickly, ‘‘and 
I could give up the foreign field. It isn’t that. 
But I haven’t time to do anything, not even to 
take a mission class; and to see so much work 
waiting, and be able to do nothing —’’ 

‘*Margaret,”’ the old minister said, ‘‘come 
here, ’’ 

Wonderingly the girl followed him to the 
next room, where a mirror hung between the 
windows. Her reflection, pale and unhappy, 
faced her wearily. 

‘All up and down the streets,’’ the old 
minister said, ‘“‘in the cars, the markets, the 
stores, there are people starving for the bread 
of life. The church cannot reach them—they 
will not enter a church. Books cannot help 
them—many of them never opena book. There 
is but one way that they can ever read the 
gospel of hope, of joy, of courage, and that is 
in the faces of men and women. 

“Two years ago a woman who has known 
deep trouble came to me one day, and asked 
your name. ‘I wanted to tell her,’ she said, 
‘how much good her happy face did me, but I 
was afraid that she would think it presuming 
on the part of an utter stranger. Some day 
perhaps you will tell her for me.’ 

‘*Margaret, my child, look in the glass and 
tell me if the face you see there has anything 
to give to the souls that are hungry for joy, 
—and they are more than any of us realize,— 
who, unknown to themselves, are hungering 
for righteousness. Do you think that woman, 
if she were to meet you now, would say what 
she said two years ago ?’’ 

The girl gave one glance and then turned 
away, her cheeks crimson with shame. It was 
hard to answer, but she was no coward. She 
looked up into her old friend’s grave eyes. 














COMPANION. 





my lesson and accept my mission—to the 


streets. ’’ 
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TEN LIVES AND A GOLD MEDAL. 


T: kind of work that earns gold medals for 
heroes of the life-saving service is pictured 
in a recent description of a hurricane that 
swept Cape Hatteras. After the men of the Gull 
Shoal Station had already rescued the sailors from 
one shipwrecked craft, says a writer in Pearson’s 
Magazine, Erasmus Midgett started out at three 
o’clock in the morning to make his regular patrol. 


Three miles from the station he found floatin 
wreckage, and a few minutes later he heard fain 
ealls for help. He got down from his horse and 
went to the water’s edge. About a hundred yards 
away he made out part of a vessel with human 
beings clinging to it. 

It had taken Midgett an hour and a half to make 
the patrol, and to return to the station and fetch 
the crew would take three hours more—and the 
wreck would not hold eee that long. On 
the other hand, if he tried to do anything unaided 
he might lose his life, and before another patrol 
eame along the men would be swept away. 
Nevertheless he thought it the wiser course to do 
what he could alone. 

Midgett’s idea was to run down after each bi 
wave and get as close to the wreck as he dared. 
Then one of the men was to jump, and the life- 
saver was to catch him and drag him back before 
the wave could overwhelm them. When he was 
ready. = ran swiftly down and yelled: 

“ um 


Aman who had been C-; on the edge of 
the wreck leaped toward him. dgett seized the 
sailor, who seemed not to have Pah gi enou 
to stand, and half-dra, , half-carried him up the 
beach. In this way he rescued seven of the ten 
men on board. 

By this time his tremendous efforts were begin- 
ning to tell on him, and the heaviest part of the 
work lay before him. There were three men on 
the wreck so disabled that they could not jump, 
and to save them it would be neces: for him 
fo right down to the wreck, lift them off and carry 

em up before the waves came back. 

There is always one biggest wave in a series. 
It comes farther up the beach than its fellows, 
and when it goes out it prevents the next wave 
from reaching far. It has a more or less pogeer 
period, and idgett knew it when it was yet far 
out. He waved his hand warningly to the men on 
the wreck, peseieng, Se mother wave as it swept 
in. It climbed the beach to his feet and started 
back, and then with a shout he was after it, 
running down the sandy slope like a deer, and 
reaching the wreck when the water, still going 
out, was yet at his knees. 

The néarest man on the 
hand to him. The life-saver clutched it, and the 
man slid off on to his back, almost knocking him 
down. He staggered up-hili with his burden, with 
the water in full ery. It caught him and surged 
round him, but he kept on, knowing it was not the 
mother wave and must soon stop. by 
the waist when it turned to back, but he h 
eat effort he 
ees before it 


gunwale stretched a 


not lost his footing, and with a 
rushed on, getting out above his 
unfooted him. 

Two mother waves went by before he tried 
again; and then, being experienced, he got away 
qk er and the wave hardly wetted him. The 

ird man came hard, like the first, but he landed 
him safe at last with the others. 
tt lent his coat to one of the ship- 
wrecked sailors, rode back to the station, and 
worked to arrange for their reception until after 
they were all safe and table in bed. 
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CAT AND EAGLE. 


ot long ago Engineer Gardner of the Dela- 
N ware & Hudson River Railroad owned a 
famous gray cat, which was the constant 
companion of her master, and seemed perfectly at 
home on the train. The cat, indeed, often took up 
a position on the pilot when the train, which was 
a freight, was in motion. The Chicago Jnter- 
Ocean tells of a lively adventure which befell the 
cat on one of her trips. 


The tram was slowly rounding a 
morning when the engin 
sitting on a tall, dead s 
favorite perch for the bird. 
seen him there several The cat 
was riding on the pilot. When the locomotive 
was just opposite the tree, the eagle suddenly 
a downward and flercely attacked the 
cal 


For several seconds there was a battle royal. 
The eagle made half a dozen neg oy to onary 
away the cat bodily, but each time the cat woul 
make a savage onslaught upon the bird with teeth 
and claws, and the air was full of feathers. As 
the train pushed ahead, the two men in the cab 
were filled with apprehension for the cat. The 
whistle was blown, but neither combatant paid 
the least attention to the sound. 

Finally the engineer armed himself with a bar 
of iron, and sta’ out on the running-board to 
aid his pet; but before he reached the scene of 
action the cat had torn a great hole in the eagle’s 
throat, and the bird was in its death-struggles. 
It was carried into the locomotive tender, where 
it died in a few minutes. The cat bore the scars 
of battle, but recovered. 


curve one 
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“PRETTY SPECKLEDY.”’ 


wo ladies who were walking along an English 
country road were attracted toward a small, 
poor-looking cottage by the exquisite singing 
ofathrush. The cottage contained but one room. 


It was occupied by an aged couple, so poor that th 


their most valuable possession was the thrush 
which hung outside the door in a wicker cage, 
and sent forth a perfect stream of melody. In 
“Mary Boyle, Her Book,’ the story of this bird is 
touchingly told: 


We listened for some moments, and then my 
mother entered the cottage, made acquaintance 
with the old couple, and asked if they would be 
willing to sell the thrush to her. At first rather a 
blank look came over the old man’s countenance, 
but he was poor and ailing, and was persuaded by 
the arguments of the “missus,” who was doubtless 
thinking that the price of their favorite would 
enable her to get some little dainty for her good 
man. So the bargain began; a sum was named, 
the double of which was paid by my mother, who 
sent a servant the next morning to claim her 
purchase. 

Then resulted a disappointment. The cage was 

laced in a large and cheerful window in our 

rawing-room, but not a sound, not a note, came 
from the melancholy bird, who drooped and hung 
its head as if molting. We fed, we coaxed, we 
whistled ; but it remained silent, motionless and 


—t 

y mother felt as much indignation as was 
consistent with her gentle disposition. It was not 
in her nature to be suspicious, but it looked as if 
another bird had been palmed off upon her in 
ieose of the magnificent songster. She gave the 
hrush several days’ trial, but at length her 





patience was exhausted, and she sent for the late 
owner of the bird. 

The door opened and in he came. My mother 
advanced to meet him; but neither of them was 
allowed to speak, for no sooner did the old man 
ce in the room than the bird 
lea) ‘om its perch, spread its wings, and 
broke out into so triumphant a song of joy that it 
seemed as if the whole room vibrated with that 
burst of melody. 

“What, Pretty Speckledy!” said the man, 
approaching the cage. “You know me then, do 
you?” And the thrush os flapping its wings 
and moving from side to side, one might almost 
~~ dancing with joy. 

here -was no doubt about it; it was the same 
bird that had charmed our ears in the lane at 
Molesey; but, like the Hebrew captives, it could 
not sing its —— in a strange land. 

“Take it back,’ my mother said. ‘I would not 

art such friends for all the world!” And off 

gether went that loving pair, “Pretty Speckledy” 
in song. 





wift I am speeding westward in the night; 
Behind me lie the city’s glint and gleam, 
Its million minarets and spires of light 
Reared like a fairy dream. 


Before me, countless miles of alien plain, 

Meadow and wood; and, gliding surely back, 

Snakelike beneath our flight the iron chain 
Of ever-lengthening track. 


We’re racing with the spirit of the wind, 
And gaining! How the engine’s triumph blare 
Wakens to echoing the hills behind, 

And hurts the startled air! 


We dare the legion dangers of the dark, 

And rush into the midnight’s mystery, 

Cleaving, exultant, to our steadfast mark— 
Shore of another sea. 


But all my brain a stupid quiet seals 

Save for one sad, reiterated cry— 

The ruthless rhythm of the chanting wheels: 
“Good-by! good-by! good-by!” 


Swift I am speeding westward in the night, 

And home is in the distant city’s heart; 

Morning will find us, with her garish light, 
A continent apart. 
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A LIBERAL CONTRIBUTION. 


wo young merchants who occupied adjoining 

stores in a small town were intimate friends. 

When business was dull they visited back 

and forth from one store to the other. Each 

was fond of a joke. The Brooklyn Zagle gives 
their names as John Bruce and “Clint” Pease. 


One cold, blustery day, when customers were 
few, Clint sat behind the stove in John’s store. 
A young woman—a stranger—came in, and John 
— forward to wait on her. 

“T am soliciting subscriptions for the Fresh Air 
Fund,” said she. : 

Now, solicitors for one charity or another were 
numerous, and the merchants usually tried to 
evade their claims, since it was poor policy to 
refuse to contribute. So John was greatly pleased 
with himself when a happ way out of his — 
difficulty pane itse his quick mind. 

“You'd better speak to the proprietor about it,” 
he said, politely. ‘‘You will find him a very liberal 
man. He is back there by the stove.” * 

John grinned as the young woman approached 
Clint and restated her case. 

“How much are the merchants ppnasalty giving?” 
Clint asked, with grave interest in the cause. 

“Some are giving as much as a dollar,’”’ she 
answered, “but we are grateful for any sum, 
however small.” 

“John,” said Clint, with an air of authority, 
“give the youn lady two dollars out of the 
drawer.” And John, of course, had to obey. 
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WITH MARGINAL NOTES. 


‘¢y have only a speaking acquaintance with 
| jokes,” said a learned man, in great humility. 
“I know that by the way I take them. If I 
don’t agk to have them explained to me, I am 
i of a ing desire to explain them 

to others.”’ This tendency to fit a witticism with 
a commentary is wide-spread. The New York 
Tribune says that John B. Gough, in one of his 
lectures, told the story of two poets, an old one 
and a young one, who spent an evening together. 
The younger man suggested that they collabo- 


rate on a K of verse, but the other answered 
saneely, “Would you hitch a horse and an ass 
together?” 





“My dear sir,” retorted the younger man, in all 
honesty, ‘“‘why should you call yourself an ass?” 

When the leeture was over, Mr. Gough walked 
aa. — the friend with whom he was to spend 


en 
“Would you mind,” said the latter, gravely, 
“explaining to me the point of that story about 


e two poets ?” 

“Well,” said Mr. Gough, slightly confused, “I 
suppose the point lies in the deftness with which 
the young man made the old one call himself an 
ass.” 


“But,” remonstrated the other, “the old t 
didn’t mean that he was the ass. He meant that 
he was the horse.” 
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HER INNINGS. 


rs. Talcott was reading the paper aloud, for 

it was her turn to do it, and she exercised 

the same privilege which her husband 

took on his evenings: she chose such portions of 

the evening’s news as interested her. Mr. Talcott 

was becoming restless, as was his wont on such 
occasions. 

“Now what’s the use o’ reading that piece about 
the nurse giving the wrong medicine to an old 
man?” he said, irritably, when Mrs. Talcott had 
given out the head-line of a column and was 
settling to a slow recitation of its contents. 
“What’s the use, I say? Ain’t it only one more 
instance of women’s carelessness, and can’t the 
be found every day on every hand? Haven’t 














always told you women oughtn’t to be trusted 
with any responsibility or important duties?” 
“You certainly h 


ave,” admitted Mrs. Talcott, 
with some spirit. ‘You’ve said it so often that 
I’m not likely to forget it.” 
“Well,” said her husband, more mildly, having 
ned his point, “I don’t say it to be ugly. No- 
’s more willing than I am to allow women’s 
good points. They are naturally neat—most of 
em—and truthful and—and quick about cooking, 
housework and such. That’s their province; and 
eorse good scholars, too, off an’ on—but respon- 
sibility wasn’t ever meant for them. Ordinary 
nursing they’re good at, but when you come to 
dangerous illnesses they’re apt to lose their 
heads. ow Ba read me out something about 
the mining districts, or where the President is 
now.” 


“Can’t I just tell you who this nurse was?” 
inquired Mrs. Talcott. 

“Mercy on_us, xe. get it over!” said her 
husband, testily. ‘“‘When a woman gets her head 
set one way 1 might as weil give up! Tell me 

"ll be any come to you, and then 


“Her name,” said Mrs. Talcott, her eyes fixed 
upon the irate but eless countenance of her 
spouse, “her name ‘John Augustus Potter,’ 
and as you want man’s wey will now read 
the piece about how he took the place of Mary 
the regular nurse, for one night, and 
cines, and came near killing the 
patient by his carelessness.”’ 
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A TIME FOR EXPERIMENTS. 


ack thought the pleasantest part of the spring 
vacation was the hour between daylight and 
dark, when he and his father talked as man 
toman. Jack talked rather more than his father, 
but that is easily understood. He had more to 
say; for of course everybody knows that April 
meadows are ever so much more interesting than 
a city office, close to the sky. 


Then there were Jack’s finds in the woods— 
a half-awakened fiower, or a venturesome bug, 
greatly bewildered by the sunlight and easy to 
capture for scientific purposes. There was the 
woodpecker, that Ben Reed called a “creeper,” 
although Jack had explained that one could walk 
backward and the other could not, which would 
have been enough for anybody except Ben, who 
never could get things straight! And there was 
the meadow-lark which he had heard; he was 
owe that it was a meadow-lark, for it went just 

ethis...... 

Jack’s imitation was not convincing, but his 
father did not tell him so. He said he did not 
know what else it could be. 
went deeper, as on the night 
when Jack asked if his father thought a hen’s eg; 
would hatch if you took it into with you an 
stayed there all day. Sam Carver tried it once, 
when he had not felt able to go to school. He 
kept the eas under him all day, and he was sure 
that towar night he heard a king noise. But 
just as he goé it up to his ear, his mother came in, 
and there was an awful time! 

“Tf Sam could have had just an hour more,” 
said Jack, “‘I’m sure that egg would have been a 
chicken. It is all a matter of heat, anyway. 
Sam/’s brother Nat said so.”’ 

“Why not try the experiment yourself?” sug- 
gested Jack’s father. 

“I’m going to when school begins,” said Jack. 


& © 
NOT MERE CHEST -TONES. 


€ he most charming voice I ever heard,” 

said a fashionable teacher of “‘tone cul- 

ture,” “is the possession of a woman who 
never in her life took a lesson in elocution or 
singing, or appeared in public. In fact, she is a 
dressmaker in rather humble circumstances 
Hers is what we call a talking voice. It is low 
and sweet and musical. It is not an affected 
voice—one of the kind some folks put on with 
their best clothes and company manners. It is 
perfectly natural. It is her every-day voice, and 
she never uses any other. 


“The first time I heard her speak I was struck 
by the gentleness, sweetness and true refinement 
of her voice. I determined to find out all about 
her, and I did. It was not much, just a homely, 
simple little history of unselfishness and self- 
sacrifice; of years spent in frugal living and in 
working hard for others. But it explained the 
possession of that voice. 

“One day a pupil of mine, a wealthy society 
woman who had taken up tone culture as a mere 
fad, heard this dressmaker speak. 

“ ‘There!’ she exclaimed. ‘I want you to teach 
me to speak like that.’ 

“*] only wish I could, madam,’ | replied. 

“ ‘But why not?’ she insis ‘Isn’t it just a 
trick of managing the chest-tones ?’ 

“‘No, madam,’ I said. ‘Those are not mere 
chest-tones ; they come from the heart.’ ” 
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A FOREIGN FLAVOR. 


small boy went into a Chicago drug-store, 

Says the Tribune of that city, wrinkled his 

face, scratched his head, and rubbed his 
right foot up and down his left leg in an effort to 
remember something that had escaped him. 


“Say,” he began, “will you please tell me the 
name of the place where we Americans have so 
many soldiers.” 

“Fort Sheridan ?” 

“Oh, no. It’s further away than that, and a 
newer place.” 

“The Philippines : sd 

“That ain’t just it, but it’s somewhere round 

er 


“Perhaps you mean Manila?” 

“Manila! That’s right! I knew_I should get it 
after a while. I want a bottle of Manila extract 
for flavoring. We're going to have ice-cream.” 

He dived deep into his ——. “How much?” 
he said, carelessly, but without taking his eyes off 
the fifty-cent piece he had spun half-way across 
the show-case. 
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WORTH AN ADMISSION FEE. 


new hand at golf lately had an experience 
A which the New York Sun describes. The 

man tried to get to the links early, when 
no one was there to witness his lack of skill. A 
caddie followed him to the tee, and offered to go 
round with him for fifty cents. 


“Never mind, son. I'll get along.” 

With that he made a magnificent swing at the 
ball, and missed it by a foo 
“Say, mister,” said the 

with you for a quarter.” 

The player declined, and tried to look self- 
possessed. He made another swing at the ball, 
and missed it again. 

“Say, mister,” said the boy, “I’ll go with you for 
fifteen cents.” 

By that time the man was “rattled,” and struck 
at the ball three times. The boy, who had 
retreated some distance, called, ‘‘Won’t you take 
me for nothing? I'll go round for the fun of it.” 


t. 
caddie, “I'll go round 









































DRAWN BY M. L. KIRK. 


HIS 











ON THE MORNING OF THE FOURTH. 


FIRST ORATION. 


BY ADELE BARNEY WILSON. 


’ 


WAS the last day of school, and Theophilus Beech 


Was going to make on the platform a speech. 
His mother had carefully taught him each word, 
And fifteen or twenty rehearsals had heard. 
Beginning ‘‘Dear teacher, so kind and so pleasant,” 
It told her the scholars had bought her a present. 
The phrases were long, but Theophilus knew them, 
And backward, he boasted, was sure could go through them. 
He’d learned when to bow, and the platform to leave; 
It came after saying, ‘‘ This token receive.” 
Then handing the box, he would gracefully go 
To resume his own seat in the best scholars’ row. 
‘Some day I shall stand in a pulpit and preach,” 
So thought to himself proud Theophilus Beech. 


But when it was time for the elegant speech, 

So loud thumped the heart of Theophilus Beech, 
So short was his breath and so shaky his knees, 
His cheeks burning up and feet ready to freeze, 
He thought with such terrible symptoms united 
He’d certainly die if he stood and recited; 

And what seemed to him most mysterious of all, 
The very first sentence he couldn’t recall. 

So, trembling and panting, he stalked up the aisle, 
And met with a scowl his teacher’s sweet smile. 
He snatched up the box as if he would break it, 
And shouted as though in the schoolyard, ‘‘Here, take it!” 
Then throwing it down far out of her reach, 

He ran to his seat, poor Theophilus Beech. 


, 


oe 
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BECK Y’S CHECK. 


BY ANNIE HAMILTON DONNELL. 


ecky smoothed it out carefully on the 

table and read it again. That made the 

fourth time. How important and grown- 
up ‘‘Becky Dearborn’’ looked on a check—a 
truly check that was going to be cashed! 
Becky had always liked her name, because the 
first part of it was for Grandma Rebecca, and 
the last part (grandma said) meant dear born, 
and dear forever! But 
it looked nicer than ever 
on that little check for 
two cents, and although 
the check was ‘‘No. 8,”’ 
Becky could not get over 
the niceness. 

She had earned the 
two cents clearing up 
after Boy Baby noons and nights. Mama said 
it ought to be sent to a ‘‘clearing-house’’ to be 
cashed, she thought—whatever that meant. 

Eight times two are sixteen, according to the 
very latest edition of the two-times table. Then 
there would be ten days more before Fourtheof 
July, and ten times two added to sixteen makes 
thirty-six cents with which to buy firecrackers. 
For Papa Joe and Co. (that was Mama Joe) 
had given Becky this special chance to earn 
Fourth of July money. 

“*T guess I’ll go an’ get it cashed now,” the 











little girl murmured. ‘But first I’ve got to 
indorse it. You can’t get any good out o’ 
checks unless you indorse them—then they’re 
just ’zactly as good as money. Only they don’t 
jingle any.’’ 

She got a pen and the ink-bottle and sat down 
soberly before mama’s desk. It was a regular 
business proceeding, indorsing checks. You 
had to take plenty of 
First she turned the 
little check over, and 


the way down from one 
end (the top end), she 
wrote in big, careful let- 
ters, ‘‘ Becky Dearborn, ’’ 
spelling it aloud as she went, to be sure it was 
right. She was quite satisfied with the result. 
‘*There, now I’ll go to the bank an’ get my 
money,” she said, with a little breath of relief. 
The ‘‘bank’’ was Papa Joe’s desk. He 
looked up at Becky gravely, and then down at 
the check. ‘‘‘Becky Dearborn,’’’ he read. 
“You are Becky Dearborn ?’’ 
**Yes, she’s me,” said Becky, promptly. 
“H’m-h’m! But I think you must be identi- 
fied, madam. It is ourrule. If you will bring 
one of your friends that is known to us —’’ 


**Oh, yes, I will,’’ and Becky hurried away. 
She had been identified once before, so she 
|knew how. But there was nobody but Boy 
| Baby to bring this time. 

**Here’s somebody,’’ she announced at the 
bank, dimpling all over with fun. 

**Ah, h’m-h’m! Can you identify this lady 
as Becky Dearborn, sir?’’ 

Becky pinched Boy Baby, and Boy Baby 
said, ‘“Ow!’’ 

‘*Very well. Here is your money, madam. 
| I shall have to give it to you in small change.”’ 
| Papa Joe gravely handed out two pennies. 
| ** And Co.’’ (that was Mama Joe) was laughing, 
| over by the window. Becky laughed, too, and 
Boy Baby looked important. 
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AN ADOPTED MOTHER. 


By Florence Hallowell Hoyt. 


rthur Allan was a very tender-hearted little 
boy, and there were tears in his eyes 
when he came into the kitchen one 
morning carrying in his arms a big brown hen, 
which had been run over by a hay-wagon and 
killed. 

‘* What will become of Brownie’s little 
chickens, mama?’’ he asked. ‘‘They are out 
under a currant-bush, all peeping for their 
mother.’’ 

Mrs. Allan went out in the garden with 
| Arthur to look at the poor little chickens. 
| There were thirteen of the yellow, fluffy little 
| things, and they were only three days old. 
| **They mustn’t die,’’ said Arthur. 
| take care of them myself.’ 

He brought a basket and put all the little 
chickens into it. Then he carried them off to 
|an empty oat bin in the barn, where there was 
| plenty of room for them to run about. 

The next morning, when Mrs. Allan went 
out to the barn to tell Arthur to hunt for some 
eggs, she stopped at the oat bin to look at the 
| motherless little chickens. 

There in one corner of the bin hung the big 
feather duster, and gathered under it were all 
the little chickens! 

‘I thought the duster could be a mother to 
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NUTS TO CRACK. 


i. 

CENTRAL OMISSIONS. 
Syncopate hurry and leave anger. 
Syncopate a sloop and leave an African. 
Syncopate a spear and leave a trimming. 
Syncopate gold and leave a decoy. 
Syncopate to languish and leave a globule. 
Syncopate quick and leave an attack. 
Syncopate an animal and leave the finest. 
Syncopate a head~iress and leave a swam). 
Syncopate damp and leave the greater part. 
Syncopate to drift and leave level. 
Syncopate to wash out and leave to ascend. 
Syncopate a squad and leave an attitude. 
The central letters describe this puzzle. 


2. 
A FOURTH OF JULY CELEBRATION. 
How many things can you find that will be used 
in celebrating on the Fourth of July? 
BTORUOF 
EALLEID 
DCRPGNA 
NKWMCHS 


3. 
ACROSTIC. 

Add one and the same letter to each of the fol- 
lowing words and change a metal into minute; to 
ey into a jewel; a limb into a multitude; a 
10le into compassion ; a warm covering into rage ; 
every into a confederate; a piece of timber into 
stupid; a boy into a woman. 

Primals: A snare laid for the feet. 


4. 
ANAGRAMS. 
1. 
He’s in a great ------ an ------ to be, 
But has not the right ------, it seems to me. 
Il. 
B ----- through the forest for ----- boughs, 


We 
Though little we ----- about trimming the house. 


Il, 


The old 


When we came to ------- his plans. 
But he was ------- when he saw the -------, 
And his voice shook like any man’s. 


Iv. 

had seized his fainting heart, 
But some one his work of art; 
Then the ambitious youth 
To reach the goal he’d long desired. 


5. 
CHARADES, 
I. 
* first you would do 
fmy whole should o’ertake ; 
And the news, it is true, 
Your composure would shake. 
My last I can’t tell you, 
My word do not doubt, 
I’ve tried a long time, 





them, mama,’’ said Arthur. So Mrs. Allan let 
the duster hang in the bin, and the thirteen 
little chickens gathered under it until they were 


then, about a third of | 0ld enough to roost on a bar. 


* @ 


SO MUCH DEPENDS. 


By Eleanor Woodbridge. 


I called him to me. 
“Well, Bobby B., 
What did they give you for Fourth o’ July?” 
With a deep-down sigh, 
But a mischievous eye, 
“Only crackers ’n’ cream,” was that boy’s reply. 


I caught him to me. 
“Oh, poor Bobby B.! 
Oh, you dear little creature, you martyr wee!” 
But he laughed with joy, 
That martyr boy, 
“But ’twas firecrackers ’n’ ice-cream!” said he. 





But I can’t find it out. 
il. 
When one is for a thing, my first i 
Will take the side against, however blindly. 
This attitude three powers ’gainst my second took. 
The strife that sealed its fate all Europe shook. 
My whole is something solid—something closely 


knit; 
My first and second welded are its perfect fit. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
| 1. Done, crowd; gun, loud; one, cloud. Black, 
hide; stack, wide; shack, spied. Within, poured; 
din, board; thin, roared. Heard, by; word, sky; 
bird, high. 
2. 


ap 


IER 
IME 
L 


= 


A 
I 

I 

8 
E 
oO 
E 

8. Carouse, arouse, rouse, Ouse, use. 

4. 1. Depots, posted, despot. 2. Brag. arb, 
grab. 3. Dnieper, ripened, repined. 4. Thickets, 
thick-set, thickest. 5. Eat, ate, tea. 6, Soileth, 
hostile, holiest. 


Vv 
OR 

NOI 
ID 
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c URRE NT- EVENTS 


A= CLOUDBURST almost entirely 
destroyed the town of Heppner, Oregon, 
June 14th. The town was situated in a gulch, 
and a comparatively insignificant creek which 
runs through it was swollen into a flood which 
carried houses and people before it. ‘Two hun- 
dred dwellings were destroyed, and about 400 
people were drowned. 


HE New Kine OF SERVIA.—The Servian 
Senate and National Assembly, or Skupsh- 
tina, in joint assembly June 15th, unanimously 
elected Prince Peter Karageorgevié King of 
Servia, in conformity with 
the action taken by the leaders 
of the revolution after the 
assassination of the late King 
Alexander. The new king is 
a descendant of Kara George, 
the ‘‘ Black Prince George,’’ 
who led a successful insurrec- 
tion in Servia nearly a cen- 
tury ago. The last ruler of 
Perer, Kina or Seavia. the line was Alexander, who 
yas deposed in 1859, ‘There have been frequent 
conspiracies since that date for the return of the 
family to power, one of which, in 1868, culmi- 
nated in the assassination of the reigning prince. 
The new king is 53 years old. 
CANDALS IN THE PosTAL SERVICE.— 
Numerous charges have been made of 
improper practices, fraudulent and extravagant 
contracts and personal favoritism in the adminis- 
tration of the Post-Office Department. The first 
official report on any phase of these scandals 
was that of the civil service commission, pub- 
lished June 13th, on an investigation conducted 
at the request of the Postmaster-General, of the 
charge that high officials had packed the rolls 
with favorites, in violation of the civil service 
rules. The report sustains the charges, espe- 
cially with reference to the post-office at 
Washington, which the commission finds to 
have been used by certain officers of the 
department for personal and political purposes 
to an extent which left the authority of the 
postmaster hardly more than nominal. These 
abuses were prior to the present administration. 
NTARCTIC ExPLORATION. — The German 
steamer Gauss, conveying the antarctic 
exploring party led by Professor Drygalski, 
arrived at Simonstown, Cape Colony, June 
9th. All on board were well. The steamer, 
which left Cape Town for the antarctic regions 
in December, 1901, was ice-bound for more than 
a year. The most interesting result of the 
expedition is the discovery of a new land in 
the polar circle, which the explorers named 
Emperor William II. Land. 
NOTHER INSULAR CASE.— The United 
States Supreme Court has decided another 
case which involves the relation of the Consti- 
tution to the insular possessions of the United 
States. In the interval between the annexation 
of Hawaii and the establishment there of a 
territorial government, a Japanese was con- 
victed of manslaughter in the Hawaiian courts, 
without having been indicted by a grand jury, 
as is required by the Constitution of the United 
States. The resolution by which Congress 
annexed the islands provided that all Hawaiian 
laws “‘not contrary to the Constitution of the 
United States’’ should remain in force until 
Congress otherwise determined. The release 
of the convicted Japanese was demanded on 
the ground that his. trial had not been in 
accordance with the Constitution; and the dis- 
trict court of the United States for the Territory 
of Hawaii sustained this view. But this 
decision was overruled by the Supreme Court, 
which divided, five to four. The opinion of 
the court was, in effect, that where the lan- 
guage of the law was in conflict with the 
evident intention of Congress it was not to be 
construed literally. The court did not think 
it necessary to reconsider the questions which 
arose in the insular tariff cases regarding the 
power of Congress to annex territory without 
extending the Constitution over it. The 
dissenting justices—Chief Justice Fuller and 
Justices Harlan, Brewer and Peckham—took 
the ground that by the resolution of annexation 
the Hawaiian Islands passed at once under the 
provisions of the Federal Constitution. 
|B ares OF GENERAL MoCook. — Gen. 
Alexander McDowell McCook, U. S. A., 
retired, died June 12th, aged 72. Before the 
Civil War General MeCook 
Saw service on the plains and 
in Indian fighting. He was 
made colonel of an Ohio vol- 
unteer regiment in 1861, and 
received repeated promotions 
for gallantry on the field at 
Nashville, Shiloh and Perry- 
ville, and in other important 
engagements. . At the time of 
his retirement from the army 
in 1895 he was major-general in command of 
the Department of the Colorado. 








GENERAL MCCOOK, 
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SURE NOW. 
THE TRUTH ABOUT COFFEE. 

It must be regarded as a convincing test when 
a family of seven has used Postum for five years, 
regaining health and keeping healthy and strong 
on this food drink. 

This family lives in Millville, Massachusetts, 
and the lady of the household says: “For eight 
years my stomach troubled me all the time. I 
was very nervous and irritable, and no medicine 
helped me. 

“T had about given up hope until five years ago 
next month I read an article about Postum Cereal 
Coffee that convinced me that coffee was the 
cause of all my troubles. I made the Postum 
carefully, and liked it so much I drank it in pref- 
erence to coffee, but without much faith that it 
would help me. 

“At the end of a month, however, I was sur- 
prised to find such a change in my condition. I 
was stronger in every way, less nervous, and at 
the end of six months I had recovered my strength 
so completely that I was able to do all of my 
own housework. Because of the good Postum 
did us I knew that what you claimed for Grape- 
Nuts must be true, and we have all used that 
delicious food ever since it first appeared on the 
market. 

“We have seven in our family, and [ do the 
work for them all, and I am sure that | owe my 
strength and health to the steady use of your fine 
cereal food and Postum (in place of coffee). I 
have such great faith in Postum that I have sent 
it to my relatives, and I never lose a chance to 
speak well of it.” Name furnished by Postum 
Co., Battle Creek, Michigan. 

Tee-cold Postum with a dash of lemon is a 
delightful “cooler” for warm days. 

Send for particulars by mail of extension of 
time on the $7,500.00 cooks’ contest for 735 money 
prizes. 








The Secret 


of health is a perfect digestion. It is not how 
much you eat, but the kind of food you eat, that 
makes you strong, healthy, happy. 


MALTACERES 


THE Health Food, 


is a delicious, crisp, nut-like food, with the dainty 
flavor of grape sugar. It is perfectly combined 
with malt, is pre-digested and ready for instant 
assimilation. A package sent FREE for 
your grocer’s name. 

Twin City Nut Food Co. 
Base Bryant Ave. Minneapolis, es 














To Teachers. 


The Youth’s Companion wishes to collect the 
experiences of many school-teachers throughout 
the country. These experiences, we believe, are 
common, yet of great significance. Let an ex- 
ample describe what we have in mind. 

. . . 


There is, perhaps, in your school a boy or girl, 
by no means deficient in intelligence, but fre- 
quently in trouble. There is some weakness of 
character, positive or negative, which is always 
working to the disadvantage of this pupil, and 
your school at large. There may be a lack of 
truthfulness, a propensity to mischief or turbu- 
lence, a spirit of persecution or disobedience— 
something which, in spite of all the pupil may 
learn out of books, will, if unchecked, prevent 
the attainment of true manhood or womanhood. 


In some crisis of this pupil’s school life you 
have perhaps been able to turn him or her from 
the dangerous course hitherto pursued. You 
may have appealed successfully to a latent 
sense of generosity or houor; you may have im- 
posed, wisely, a responsibility which has touched 
the better nature to activity. In any one of the 
many ways you may have given this pupil a new 
and uplifting hold upon life and conduct. 


It is of such cases that we wish to hear. Will 
you not describe the circumstances and results 
of any experience of this sort which you have 
had? Let the story be brief and simple. If you 
prefer, you can omit name and place. If name 
is given, however, it will not be published with- 
out your consent. 





We hope for a very general response to this 
request, and we trust that the bringing together 
of many helpful instances will accomplish some 
definite good for the important cause of moral 
education in the public schools. 
. = . 

It is our purpose to select from these “ per- 
sonal experiences” incidents which will be most 
suggestive and helpful to other teachers. They 
will be published by us in booklet form, and can 
be had for the asking by teachers who feel 
a need for just such helps in their work. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 
BOSTON, MASS. 








Beautifies the teeth, hard- 
ens the gums, sweetens the 
breath. Preserves as well 
as beautifies the teeth. 
, Comes in neat, handy metal 
boxes. No Pondes to 


scatter, no to 
spill a to — gar- 


C.H. STRONG & CO., Proprietors, 
Chicago, U. S. A. 








Since the American public shows such 
appreciation of our su 


WHITE 
HOUSE 
COFFEE 


we have thought that they might enjo 
dainty bit of history concerning the W ite 
House at Washington, for which this coffee 
is named ; so we have just published in book 
form “The Story of the White House and 
its Home Life.” The story covers fifty pages 
illustrated with sixty photo-vignettes and 
fifty miniatures in colors ; a mostinteresting 
narrative, dealing with each administration 
from George Washington’s time to the pres- 
ent, containing just the things you want 
specially to remember concerming our coun- 
try’s history, including many facts and 
sketches never before published. 


We offer this book at the nominal char, od 
Jive two-cent stamps, postage free, until 
edition ts exhausted. If you would secure a 
copy send at once. 


Dwinell- Wright Company, 
| Principal Coffee Roasters, 


Boston and Chicago. 
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startling, for everything in bicycle sundries and sup- 

vowel for the most astonishingly liberal offer ever 
eard of, mention Youth’s Companion and send to 


SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO. “ni” 








A 
Swett 
AFFAIR 


Tooth Aches 


ou _ don’t want to hunt a remedy. 
et Dent’s Toothache Gum and — 
it for emergencies—as good five yea 
asaday. /t stops any ache wnstontiy—- 
cavity or no cavity—cleanses the cavity— 
removes offensive odors caused ~ iy decay— 
prevents parcoer decay. Enough in 
oy — aches—cannot ary up or waste 


DENT’S "°Cus” 


is imitated. 
toothache gum 










Insist - getting Dent’s—the onl 
=z on Se will not decay the wet a 
‘or the name on wrapper. U 

dentists. Sold A c onsibfe y hig my the; or by 
mail on receipt of 3 fore Gum cures 
corns, bunions LF ME, at druggists; or we 
mail it. 

Cc. S. DENT & CO., DETROIT, MICH. 






































"ipo ty cary ELEPHANTS.—iIn July, 
1902, Mr. E. L. Furlong of the Univer- 
sity of California rediscovered, on Potter Creek, 
in Shasta County, a remarkable cave, which 
had been visited once before by Mr. J. A. 
Richardson in 1878. A party from the univer- 
sity has since thoroughly explored the cave,.as 
a part of the investigation now going on to 
determine the antiquity of man in California. 
The bones of a large variety of animals have 
been found, including ancient representatives 
of the elephant, the tapir, the horse, the fox, 
the wolf, the bear, and so on, besides a large 
number of birds. It is remarked that the 
present mountainous character of that part of 
California is entirely out of harmony with the 
existence of mastodons, elephants and tapirs. 
No unquestionable relics of man have been 
found in the cave. 


LECTRIC ARC AND MicroscopE.—Before 

the Royal Microscopical Society in London 
Mr. E. B. Stringer has described a new method 
of photographing objects magnified by the 
microscope. The light of the electric are itself 
is employed, that of the incandescent carbons 
being shielded, the light itself is filtered, and 
thus a powerful violet monochromatic light, at 
the extreme limit of visibility, is obtained. 
With this light excellent photographs of minute 
objects, under a magnification of 2200 diameters, 
were made and exhibited upon a screen. Mr. 


Stringer suggests that lenses specially corrected | * 


for the ultraviolet rays would enable photog- 
raphy to do for the microscope what it has 
already done for the telescope. 

AMPHOR FOREST IN ForRMosA.—A pri- 

meval forest containing 120,000 camphor- 
trees, measuring from 7 to 
18 feet in circumference, 
has recently been discov- 
ered in Formosa. It is 
estimated that the yield 
of camphor gum from 
these trees will amount to 
13,000,000 pounds. The 
forest is not entirely com- 
posed of camphor-trees, 
but contains other varieties, including an abun- 
dance of ‘‘red-grained’’ oak. 





| wry AND GoLp.—By a singular change 
of circumstances, the gold-miners of Has- 
tings County, Ontario, Canada, who for years 
were baffled in trying to extract the precious 
metal from its matrix by the presence of arsenic 
in the ore, have lately found the arsenic to be 
more profitable than the gold. This is due at 
once to the great purity of the Canadian arse- 
nic, and to the rapid exhaustion of the arsenic 
deposits of England and Germany. At the 
same time, the introduction of a successful 
method of separating the gold increases the 
profit of working the Canadian deposits, because 
every ton of the arsenical ore carries from $4 
to $60 worth of gold. 


In FuEL FoR LOcoMOTIVEs. — Tests 

have recently been made on the Boston & 
Maine and the Florida East Coast railroads to 
determine the value of oil as fuel for locomotive 
engines. On the Florida railroad it was found, 
after a month’s experimenting with a locomo- 
tive hauling its regular load, that 132.3 gallons 
of oil did the work of one ton of coal. Another 
test showed 131.8 gallons of oil to be equivalent 
to a ton of coal. In the Boston & Maine 
experiments the ratio was 140.26 gallons of oil 
to one ton of coal. It was found that the 
engine could be urged to a greater capacity 
with oil than with coal, and this with a smoke- 
less fire. 


ow PLANTS REMAIN Upricut.—If a 

flower-pot is laid on its side the stalk of 
the plant growing in it gradually curves upward 
until it resumes the vertical position. This is 
called geotropic curvature, and the question is 
by what means the plant is stimulated to 
change its direction of growth. One theory 
avers that movable starch grains in the plant 
cells fall to the lower side as the position is 
changed, and by their pressure influence the 
mechanism of growth. Recently Mr. Francis 
Darwin, in England, has succeeded in acceler- 
ating the tendency of a plant to curve upward 
when placed horizontally by subjecting it to 
the vibrations of a tuning-fork. He thinks the 
shock of the vibrations affects the movements 
of the starch grains. 


ROFESSOR BELL’s POWERFUL KITEe.— 
: Prof. Alexander Graham Bell has lately 
invented a variation in the form of box kites 
whereby he obtains a greatly increased flying 
or lifting power. His kite is a tetrahedron, so 
that it presents the ferm of a triangle from 
whatever side it is viewed. It is then self- 
braced in every direction, and with increase of 
size its lifting power increases in a greater 
ratio than the weight. By combining a great 
number of tetrahedrons he has constructed a 
large kite, which is able to lift not only a man 
but a weight of 200 pounds. 
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| Siiveres Steel Strings, assorted, post-paid, 25 
REX STRING CO., Centerville, 


Painkiller < ee. 


CURES 
PERRY DAViS: 


STA MMER 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOGUE D.C. OF 
Tents, Camping, 
Sporting and Show Outfits 
R. H. ARMBRUSTER, - SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS. 

California. ., Washington, 

CHEAP RATES Szecees eaerais" 
secure reduced rates 

on household 8 oeds of of f intending settlers to the above 
states. Wri Map of California, FREE. 
meagan ee Co., V325 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
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SHREDDED WHEAT 
BISCUIT 


A FEAST for THE EVE, THE PALATE and 


THE REASON: 


ee eee 


Sop because of the great variety of 


ing dishes that can be prepared with it 













For 
THE 


For bey with it the brain, bone and 
THE WN troen are properly nourished—the 
whole human SON = mfp ero | + agg ay by = 


This is true because — < ent of y 
exact food counterpart in hredded Whole “Wheat Biscuit, 
even proportions being the same. 
Will you please your senses and show is — by 
using § WHOLE WHEAT BISCUIT, the ost porous 
and the most di foods. "Sold by all 
grocers. Send for the “V: ital Question” (cook book) FREE, 


THE NATURAL FOOD CO., 
NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 
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VACATION trips 
to the Rockies are 
more popular than 
ever. Only $30 
Chicago to Colorado 
and back, during the 
summer, via the 


Chicago, Milwaukee 
and ot. Paul 


Union Pacific Line 


Thro’ train service, 
Chicago to Denver. 
Descriptive booklets 


THE DUPLEX DASHER 
A perfect beating mechanism. Did 
you ever beat eggs with a spoon, 
and another time with an egg- 
beater? There’s as much difference 
in the beating of the cream in an 
ordinary freezer and beating it in the 


TRIPLE MOTION 


White Mountain 


ICE CREAM FREEZER 
The constant agitation of the mixture, 
causes it to freeze faster and smoother 
than is possible in any other freezer. 
FREE—The new edition of ‘+ Frozen Dainties,” the 
standard authority for frozen dessert recipes is ready. 
THE WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER ©0., 
Dept. H Nashua, N. H. 











for six cents’ postage S S. A Sees 
LIQUID PISTOL Pat 
Will stop the most v: 


icious 
(or man) without per- 


E. L. LOMAX, F. A. MILLER, 


manent injur Fires and re- 
Gen, Pass, and Ticket Agent, General Passenger Agent, charges by ine trigger. Loads from 
Union Pacific Railroad, Chieage, Milwaukee & St. any liquid. No cartridges required. Over 20 


shots in one loading. Valuable to bicyclists, unescorted 


Omaha, Neb. 
- dies, cashiers, homes. All dealers, or by mail, 50c. 


Paul Rall’y, Chicago. 











Parker, Stearns & Sutton, 228 South St., New York, U. 8. A. 
























SEWING MACHINE 


needs to be seen to be appreciated. We can 
talk about its artistic shape, its drop head and 
automatic lift, its light running, its superior 
work, its superb finish and the quality of 
materials used, but to fully realize what all 
this means you need to see it and try it, 
therefore we urge you not to buy 
a Sewing Machine till you exam- 
ine the NEw Home. 





This illustration shows an Automatic 
Drop Head Machine open and closed. 











Call on the New Home dealer and 
examine it more fully. If there’s no 
dealer near you write us and we will 
send him to you. We’ll send you also 
some literature that will tell you a lot 
of things about Sewing Machines that 
it pays to know. 


THE NEW HOME GUARANTEE 
Never Runs Out. 


























THE NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE CoO., 


ORANGE, MASS. 


























ELLO, 
POLLY!” 


Parrots are the most jolly, 
sociable and interesting of all 


home pets. e import great 
numbers of choice young 
hand-raised birds which are 


unsurpassed, and we guaran- 
tee every bird to learn to talk. 
A beautiful Cuban or Mexican 


PARROT $3.90 .90 
for only 
if ordered before Sept. ist. Price includes shipping 
case and food for journey. A first-class cage$1.40, large 
cage $2.50. Elegant large brass cage $6.5. African, 
Panama, Yellow Headand other parrotsat low prices. 
Parrot illustrating 10 varieties of perrete in 
their natural colors and telling how to trainand care 
for them, free, if you mention this paper. Complete 
book on birds 25 cents. IOWA SEED CO., 
Largest retail bird dealers in America. Des Moines, Iowa 


W ben Golfing, Shooting, Fishing 


use 

















A delicious, satisfying food-drink—in pow- 
dered form instantly prepared with hot or 
cold water. Also in tablet form, either nat- 
ural or chocolate flavor—ready to be eaten as 
aquick lunch. A compact, strength-giving, 
emergency ration for the sportsman, athlete, 
and traveler. Made of pure, rich milk 
from our own dairies, and the extract of 
selected grain, malted by our special process. 


Used and sold everywhere—all druggists. 


SAMPLE 


Horlick’s Food Co., 


9&4 Farringdon Road, London, Eng. 


If you are not using it now, let us 
send you our unique Shakespearean 
Booklet and « trial package, postpaid, 


Racine, Wis., U.S.A. 


25 St. Peter Street, Montreal, Can 








For Every Line 



















are the best. 
Whatever your require- 
ment in pencils, you can 
find what you wantamong 
Dixon's. A tho’ 
different pencils to 
select from, and each 
pencil the best for its 
purpose — always 
smooth, strong and 
uniform. 
Send for illustrated 
booklet ap, Sree. 
Joseph Dixon 
Crucible Co., 
Jersey City, N. J. 





For a Hot Weather 
Dessert 


nothing equals 


Jell-O 


as it can be prepared quick- 
ly by the simple addition of 
boiling water; then set to 
eool. Serve alone or with 
whipped cream or thin 
custard. 


Jell-O is delicious when 
any kind of fruit is added, 
and can also be served as a sherbet 


Economical and healthful. Four Fruit 
Flavors: Lemon, Orange, Raspberry and 
Strawberry. At Grocers everywhere or by 
mail, 10 cents. Try it to-day. 


‘Pinte Genesee Pure Foon (0.Le RovN. 
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THE YOUTH'S COMPANION is an illustrated 
weekly paper for all the family. Its sub- 
scription Priee is $1.75 a year, in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often 

scribers in a single woekty issue 0 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all all a ional pages each week ure a gift to the 
subscri 

New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 


ven to sub- 
the paper, 


Mo “yd Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly 7 this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Pa — to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscr 

Payment for The Companion, ctu sent by mail, 
should be by Post-Office Money-Order or 
Money-Order. When neither of these can - pro- 
cured, send the money in a Registered Lette: 

Silver sent through the mail is at the eine 8 risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt a ar 
by us, the date after the address on your 
which shows when the subscription expires, oP 
be changed. 

lways give the name of the Post-Office to which 

5 your on issent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 

PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








NOSEBLEED. 


.EEDING from the nose may be 
caused by an injury, such as a vio- 
lent blow, or sneezing too hard, or 
snuffing irritating substances up the 
nostrils, or it may occur as a symp- 
tom of constitutional disease. In the 
latter case it may be the result of any 
one of several causes. In advanced 
adult life, for instance, it some- 
times means that the person is 
suffering from Bright’s disease 
or from heart trouble, causing the 
vessels that feed the brain to be- 
come overdistended with blood. 

Some people suffer from nosebleed when they 
climb mountains, or when they first go to live at a 
much greater altitude than that to which they 
have been accustomed. In these cases, and in all 
cases caused by overdistention and pressure, the 
attack of nosebleed is a direct effort on the part 
of nature to relieve the system, and is therefore a 
blessing in disguise. 

In young people who are making blood very 
fast—faster than the system requires—there often 
occur violent attacks which must be, of course, 
suitably treated, but need cause no great alarm 
unless they prove very obstinate to simple 

’ remedies. This form of nosebleed will disappear 
as the patient approaches adult life, and the 
whole system finds its balance. 

Certain diseases, such as scarlet fever, typhoid 
fever, blood-poisoning and erysipelas, are often 
accompanied by attacks of nosebleed. These 
attacks are then only one of the many symptoms 
of a serious disorder, and as such would naturally 
be dealt with by the physician in attendance. 

In the ordinary cases of bleeding from the nose 
in children or young adults, very simple house- 
hold remedies are generally all that will be 
needed. It is only when these attacks become 
too frequent, or when enough blood is lost to 
make the sufferer white and weak, that more 
energetic measures will be needful. There is an 
old wives’ theory that the dropping of a large cold 
door-key down the back will stop nosebleed. 
This theory has, as usual, its little germ of truth. 
If a door-key is the biggest and coldest thing at 
hand, it would be well to use it in this way. As 
the virtue, however, does not lie in the key, but in 
its coldness, cold water compresses applied to the 
back of the neck and the forehead would do the 
work quicker and more scientifically. If this has 
no effect, the sufferer should lie down with the 
nostrils compressed and the arms raised above 
the head. Sometimes plugging the nostrils with 
absorbent cotton soaked in some astringeni, such 
as alum or tannic acid, will be found necessary. 
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THE SCHOOL OF THE STREET. 


merican enthusiasm for those who rise from 
unfavorable beginnings has led to delusions. 
We point with pride to presidents of banks who 
used to be newsboys as if we thought that any 
school of experience is a good school for the boy 
of brains. Mr. Ernest Poole, in an article in 
McClure’s Magazine, gives some views on this 
question which are interesting, and to many may 
be surprising. 

The school of the street, he says, is the worst 
possible school. Its finished product is the most 
illiterate, the most dishonest and the most impure. 
The boy who has been a newsboy in a large city, 
and has risen, is the boy who has left the influence 
of the streets. The failures remain, and so the 
street grows ever worse and worse. 

The story of newsboys and messengers rising to 
be bank clerks and telegraph-operators is, on the 
whole, a gigantic and misleading fiction. A cir- 
cular letter to the New York night-school for 
working boys brought out the fact that street 
workers there are a rare exception. The street 
offers most of its work and most of its attractions 
at night. Moreover, the unwholesome irregu- 
larity of the life makes any kind of schooling 
hateful to the real boy of the street who is hard- 
ened in its ways—and it takes only a few years to 
harden him. That shrewd worldliness which 
makes the newsboy so amusing to the passer-by 
never gets the right kind of instruction to make it 
count. The life of the streets leads to no career 
that is worth following. The good careers are 
won by those whom the street has not had a 
chance to spoil. 

The street robs the boy of home influences, and 
the truant officer cannot keep track of all the 
little citizens of the pavement. Street boys who 
get good places lose them in most cases, and fall 
back to the old, free life of the gutter. At seven- 
teen they are no farther along, as actual study of 
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them shows, than they were at twelve. A well- 
known writer on Wall Street life and business says, 
“I know hundreds of brokers’ offices, but I do not 
know one broker’s clerk who began his life as a 
messenger boy.” And yet only the very best of 
the messenger boys get to be Wall Street messen- 
gers. Out of thousands of boys only a few become 
telegraph-operators. Not many bootblacks come 
to have stands of their own. A New York editor 
says that he never knew a case of a newsboy 
rising to be reporter. 

So there is no greater error than the common 
notion that “the street sharpens a boy’s wits 
and makes a little man of him.” The wits are 
sharpened, but they are pointed wrong. No; the 
familiar newspaper story of the governor or the 
lawyer or the judge who used to be a newsboy 
leaves a wrong impression. Those who succeed 
leave the street promptly. Their influence is lost 
upon it, The beggars, toughs and criminals all 
remain to teach those who follow. The street is 
forever losing its successes and accumulating its 


failures. 
& ¢ 


ANXIOUS TO PLEASE. 


“ N™ see here,” said the man who called him- 

self “particular,” and whom the outside 
world called “fussy,” to the restaurant waiter, 
“I want you to pay attention, and serve things 
exactly as I say, or I sha’n’t eat them, and what’s 
more, I sha’n’t pay for them.” 

“Yes, sir,” said the waiter, head bent forward, 
face devoid of any sort of expression. 

“I want toast, well toasted but not burned, 
buttered while it’s hot, set in the oven for one 
minute, then served.” 

“Yes, sir. Well done, not burned, buttered hot, 
set in oven one minute, ‘serve.’ 

“And coffee, strong, clear, hot, but not scalding.”’ 

“Yes, sir. Black, h ot, no seaid.’ 

“And steak—sirloin, ‘thick but not too thick, 
well done but not overdone 

“Yes, sir. Medium ciriein, medium broil.” 

“And two eggs, new-laid eggs, fried on one side 


Two, fresh fried, on—on which side, 
& © 


ALMOST SUCCEEDED. 


here are a million jokes, more or less, about 
accidents to high silk hats. The New York 
Times tells a new one, which has to do with a 
French opera hat—one of those made with springs, 
so that it collapses, and may be carried flat under 
the arm or shoved conveniently out of the way. 


Uncle Frank was se one of these opera 
hats to little Dorothy pe et it Bo speing open once 
or twice and was much del 

The day after, Uncle eran  honate a new silk 
hat of the shiny, non-collapsible kind, and sent it 
home. When he went to his room that ni t, little 
Desotey came running along the hall wit th’ what 
ike a black wor 

“O Uncle Frank,” she 
awfully hard! I had to sit = te, 
can’t get it half-shut.” 


ss: ‘es, sir. 
sir?’’ 


“this one 8 
but even ake I 
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HE CANNOT LOSE. 


he conversation happened to turn on an eccen- 
tric capitalist, who had retired from business 
with a fortune large enough to satisfy the average 
ambition, but not so large as popular report 
credited him with having. 


“What is he doing with his money?” was asked. 
“The only thin: have heard of his ew | = 


it,” was the Ae , “is buying up mort; 
little one- or tw tw ory houses owned by w dows o or 
orphans.” 


“T should call that pretty poor business for a 
man of his means. 

“He seems to be satisfied with the investment. 
He never forecloses the mortgages, and never 
collects any interest on them.” 

Perhaps the eccentric capitalist knows what 
he is doing, and will get large returns on 
“investment” some day. 


A CHANGE OF HEART. 


he operator in a telegraph office has many 

chances for the observation of varying phases 

of human nature if he chooses to make the best of 
them. 

A young yeoman step) to the desk, and asked 
in a trembling voles’ ‘or telegraph blanks. She 
wrote — one, tore it in halves, wrote a second, 
which she treated in the same way, and at last a 
third. This last she handed to the operator with 
a feverish request that he would “hurry it.” 

This he did, and after she had cess he read the 
other two for his own amusemen 

The first was, “Allis over. I never wish to see 

ou 
" The second read, ‘Do not write or try to see me 
at present.” 
he third was, “Come at once. Can you take 
next train? Please answer.” 


* © 
PAYING AN OLD DEBT. 


r. Davis’s son, a stalwart young man, had re- 
turned from college. “Father,” he said, 
“when I was a boy mother used to make your old 
clothes over for me, didn’t she?” “I think she 
did, sometimes, Henry,” answered Mr. Davis. 
“Well, I am glad it is within my emer to make 
some sort of recompense,” said , opening 
his suit ome. —a is an evening suit a tailor 
made for @ year or two have entirely 
outgrown it. but I think it will ~nag = re and it’s 
ae peed asnew. Suppose you _s 
eing a sensible man, Mr. avis. “swallowed 
whatever pride may have been involved in the 
transaction, and tried the garments on. They did 
fit him perfect! y. 
“They're yours, father,” said Henry, loftily. 
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MORE THAN HIS SHARE. 
| proms a lusty, good-natured Irishman, was 
one of a number of workmen employed in 
erecting a new building. The owner of the build- 
ing, who knew him, said to him one day: 
“Terry, didn’t you, tell me once that a brother 
of ae is a bisho 


“And you are a 2 ei The good things 





of this | Jife are not equally divided, are they, 
Terr 


. Ve ed Bm Kg ee a his | 
the 1 with it. “ or | 


‘No 
hod an g up 
He darting, 0 this sy A his loife!” 


felly! 


“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- 
tifrice’”’ whitens the teeth without injury. (Adv. 











utero patos able to an: ny place needed. 

babe Waist Fo ag yg 
=, ev sup’ x 

ne extra former F one wory lady sending 2c. 


Delight Specialty Co., 172 Tremont Strest, Boston, Mans. 
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Model 21; Price, $850; With Top, $900. 


Electric Vehicles 


Nocomplications. Turn on power and 
steer. Electric brake. Drop postal for 
catalogue Many more models and 
prices. 
POPE MOTOR CAR CO. 
ndianapolis, Ind. 
Pea. in all principal cities. 
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“Lakewood” 
TOMATO 
SERV! ER. 


True to our motto 
—you know the 


sea- 
sonable 
and prac- 
ticalarticle 
never dis- 
pensed with 
when once used. 
Look for our 
full name on the 
back of every 
piece. 
Cata. No. 4, Free. 


SIMEON L. & 

















IT WORKS LIKE A KODAK. 


A 
One or Two-Dollar 


BROWNIE 
CAMERA 


will double the summer fun of any 
wide-a-wake boy or girl. Pictures of 
vacation haunts are well worth pre- 
serving, and photography is now so 
simple that anybody can make good 
pictures. 


No Dark-RKoom Necessary. 


Ask your dealer or write us for the 
tllustrated Brownie Booklet. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 





Reduced Prices on 
Suits and skirts. 


u_ wish to ure 
4 fashionable Pait or 


cs at one-third less than 
‘ormer prices. The materi- 
als are suitable for Sum- 
mer or Fall wear. 
Handsome Suits and Etamine 
Costumes 67, former 





hich 
If any garment whic 
not give satisfaction se - 
we will refed your mon 
ogue, samples ana Bargain List will tell 
ad the rest. Sent free b: pas mail. Be sure 
ask for Catalogue No. 


NATIONAL CLOAK AND SUIT COMPANY, 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 


ou order from us does 
it back promptly and 


























F. HOWARD HARRIMAN 


A 
Mellirvs Food Boy 


UR 14-months-old baby has been taking Met- 

L1n’s Foop since two weeks old, has thrived 
splendidly on it, and is perfectly well and healthy. 
I can truly say that Mellin’s Food is fine for chil- 
dren and is all that it is claimed to be.— Mrs. F. A. 
Harriman, 1705 Monroe Ave., Scranton, Pa. 


a phould like to cond a sample oe Mellin’s Food free 
YOUR baby. A postal request will bring it. 


MELLIN S FOOD CO., Boston, Mass. 











Prescription | 
All Pain 


A prescription that takes the pain 
out of burns, scalds, wounds, in- 
flammations, rheumatism, neu- 
ralgia, etc., as nothing else can. 

A prescription that not only 
takes out the pain but hastens the 
healing. Ponp’s ExTRAcTCURES 
beanase it is the pure extract of 

lis Virgini Don’t 

expect a substituto to cure you. 


Ordinary witch hazel is nearly ali 
water—that’s why you getso much 
for so little—that’s why it WON’T 
cure. PoND’s ExTRACT contains 
the greatest pain relieving in- 
gredicnis known—that’s why it 
CURES—that’s why it costs 
more. For0 years it has been 
stopping all sorts of pain. 
Sold only in sealed bottles, 
enclosed in buff wrappers. 
If you want a sure cure, 
get Ponp’s ExTract— 
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CORN STARCH 
TALK 


By MRS. HELEN ARMSTRONG. 


A child’s craving for sweets is a very 
natural one, and should be gratified, but 
in a rational manner. When a child is 
allowed free access to the cake box or 
doughnut jar he is often tempted to eat 
when he would be much better off with- 
out food, so it is well to restrict the use 
of sweets to a legitimate place, as a 
dessert to the regular meal. Much meat 
is not a suitable diet for children, but 
starch and fats are very needful. 

The fat of cream and good butter 
is easily assimilated and more digest- 
ible than the fat of meats. To furnish 
starch we have many food products to 
choose from, and sugar in various forms 
plays an important For pure 
starch we have nothing to compare 
with Kingsford’s Oswego Corn Starch, 
and it may be used in some dish daily 
without monotony. It is capable of 
infinite variety in preparation, and is 
both inexpensive and easy to use. 

A simple cake that will please almost 
any child is one in which cocoa and 
Kingsford’s Oswego Corn Starch form a 
part. The receipt given makes a simple 
and attractive cake which will give no 
one a pang of regret for the eating. 


COCOA TEA CAKES. 


Beat singly three large eggs into a 
scant cup of sugar creamed with a third 
of a cup of butter. When smooth 
and light add half a cup of milk and 
half a cup each of flour and Kingsford’s 
Oswego Corn Starch sifted with three 
level teaspoons of baking powder and 
one-fourth cup of cocoa. Beat well, 
add a little salt and half a teaspoon of 
vanilla. Place in muffin pans, sprinkle 
with chopped nuts and bake in mod- 
erate oven. 

(CORN STARCH TALKS TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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“The truth, 
the whole truth 
and nothing 

the truth” 
in time telling meanyv 
the time ar told by the 


FEFLGIN 


but 





WATCH 


Every Elgin Watch is fully guaranteed. 


All jewelers 


have Elgin Watches. ‘‘Timemakers and Timekeepers,’’ an 
illustrated history of the watch, sent free upon request to 
ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO., Exam, Iumors. 







































Ice-cream or ices are enjoyed every 
day in the year while cooked desserts 
are quickly tired of. It is easy to 
prepare the most tempting frozen 
desserts in unlimited variety with a 


Smooth, firm, delicious ice-cream in three minutes. 
Perfection of Peerless Iceland construction explains 
it. Scrapers on patented stationary dasher cut cream 
from sides of revolving can, beat it fine-grained and 
firm without taxing strength of person turning — 
one motion efficient as many. 

Dealers refund your money if not pleased. 

Write for “ SIX COOKS AND A FREEZER,” FREE. 
Acollection of new and practical recipes prepared exclusively forthe 
Peerless Iceland Freezer by: Mrs. Rorer, Madame Blay, Mrs. Lincoln, 
Mrs. Herrick, Miss Janet McKenzie Hill, Miss Fannie M. Farmer. 
DANA & Co., Dept. D, Cincinnati, O. 


———, 





PEERLESS 
ICELAND 
FREEZER 


One 
Motion 











Keep Coo 





by using 
one of our 


m Electric Fans. 


5-inch Fan and Battery for  § 2.00, 
12-inch 110 Volt Desk Fan for 12.00. 
60-inch Ceiling Fan for 19.25. 
Send for catalogue of electrical 
supplies, dynamos, castings, etc. 
L. W. GILLESPIE & COMPANY, 
222 E. 4th Street, Marion, Ind. 










TELEGRAPHY 


Thoroughly and quickly taught. Expen- 
ses low and can be reduced one-half by 
working for board. Railroads 
give our graduates immediate 

employment and furnish free 
passes to destinations. We have 
more orders for operators than 
we can fill, and give students choice of 
different railroads in many states. Write 
for Catalogue. We pay railroad fare to Janesville. 


Valentines’ School of Telegraphy, Janesville, Wis. 
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REVERSIBLE 








Inene 
Collars andCuffs 





M[ADE of Fine 
8 Cloth, and ex- 
actly resemble linen 
goods. Not to be 
confounded with pa- 
per collars and cuffs, 
Very convenient, 
stylish and economi- 
cal, perfect - fitting, 
and never ragged or 
uncomfortable. 


No Washing 
or Ironing. 





















When soiled discard. 
Turn down collars are re- 
versible and give double 
service 


Ten Collars or Five Pairs 
of Cufis, 25c. By mail 30c. 


Send 6c. (in U.S. stamps) 
for «a Sample Collar or 
Pair of Cuffs. NAMI 
SIZE AND STYLE. 










lilus. Catalog Free. 
REVERSIBLE 
COLLAR CO., 
Dept. 9, 
Boston, Mass. 
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A Birthday Cift. 
The New Com 


Indeed, it is a surprise 


A Dressmaker’s Report. 


sé 


he says: 


ion Sewing Machine, 
which was a birthday present to my wife, 
is a perpetual source of pleasure to her. 
so perfect a 
piece of mechanism can be sold for so little 
money.— S. W. Smith, Denison, ‘Texas. 


Last September I ordered a New Com- 
— mete Machine for my mother. 
5 am perfectly satisfied with 











the machine, and consider it just as good 
as any of the higher-priced machines.’’ 
She is a dressmaker and has had much 
experience with machines.— Mrs. R. A. 
Hope, Roseville, Illinois. 


Made No Mistake. 


The New Companion Sewing Machine 
is a beautiful machine, and is especial.y 
to be commended for its simplicity. it 
does beautiful work, is easily understood, 
and runs lightly. In fact, there is no 
more desirable machine in the market. 
My wife feels that we made no mistake 
in buying the New Companion.— Rev. 
Andrew Thomson Wolff, York, Nebraska. 


A Delighted Dressmaker. 


I am delighted with the New Companion 
Sewing Machine. It does excellent work 
and is all that could be desired. Having 
been a dressmaker for several years, I feel 
I am competent to say that the New Com- 
fates is equal in finish, work and dura- 

ility to any $45 machine I ever used. 
— Carrie R. French, Omaha, Nebraska. 


A Genuine Surprise. 


We received the New Companion Sewing 
Machine last week. It is a genuine sur- 
prise. It far exceeds in appearance what 
we expected, and the work done by it has 
been of the highest order. I have never 
seen a piece of machinery that would do 
the work that it does and use fewer parts. 
fo say that we are pleased -with it is 
expressing it very mildly.—D. J. Schaefer, 
Dresden, Ohio. 


None Better. 


I have used nearly all kinds of sewing 
machines that are on the market, and find 
none better than = 4 New Companion 
Sewing Machine.—Emma F. Carter, 
G tr, Massachusetts. 








If you would know more of this superb 
Machine, send for a Descriptive Book- 
let and Samples of Sewing — FREE 
FOR THE ASKING. * B SB 2 ih 


SELF-THREADING SHUTTLE. 
SELF-SETTING NEEDLE. 
TENSION LIBERATOR. 
LOOSE WHEEL. 

AUTOMATIC BOBBIN WINDER. 
TWIN SPOOL HOLDER. 
POSITIVE DOUBLE FEED. 
HIGHEST GRADE MATERIAL. 
FIRST-CLASS WORKMANSHIP. 
DOUBLE LOCK STITCH. 
AUTOMATIC TENSION. 
LATEST ATTACHMENTS. 
STITCH REGULATOR. 
QUARTERED OAK. 

BALL BEARINGS. 

SEVEN DRAWERS. 

DOUBLE LIFT. 

THREAD CUTTER. 


We Pay the 
Freight. 


We offer three styles, also a choice of 
either Oak or Black Walnut. 


STYLE 1. Five Drawers, $19.00. 








No. 2, Drop Head, Quartered Oak, Swell Front, $21.75. 


STYLE 2. Drop Head, Seven Drawers, $21.75. 
STYLE 3. Parlor Cabinet, $24.75. 


On receipt of price we will deliver the Sewing Machine desired, FREIGHT PAID, at any freight office east of Colorado. In Colorado, 
New Mexico, Wyoming or Montana, or at any freight office west of these four states, we will deliver either style Free for $3 extra. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 
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MENNEN’S FACE 
ON EVERY Box 

















